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History of the Modern Styles of Architecture. 


<= N'the early days of railroad 
F engineering, durable deco- 
 _rative characterin the build- 
B ings was aimed at rather 
more, perhaps, than it has 
© been'since discovery of the 
fact that traffic is subject to 
expansion entailing changes, 
not only in stations, but in 
: bridges, and other substan- 
tial features of alline. The 
quality of design, however, 
was not always. good ; more- 
over, certain principles 
which had not obtained re- 
cognition from architects, 
had still less dawned on the 
perception of the other branch 
of the profession. In a well- 
=» known work, published in the 
early days,—one, to the gene- 
ral value of which, slight ex- 
.. ception after all need be made, 
—there are-designs for several 
kinds of structures, including en- 
trances to tunnels ; and, as alterna- 
tives, or for the same purpose and object, designs 
may be! found whereof one is described as 
Gothic, or “ castellated,” another as Grecian, and 
a third Egyptian, and. so on. Not far from the 
Edge-hill tunnel of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, we have recollection of a ‘“ Moorish 
arch,” as built, spanning a cutting ; and the some- 
what more satisfactory principle of treatment, as 
in one or two of the London and Birmingham 
railway tunnel-entrances, was exceptional to the 
practice of engineers. Books of designs by archi- 
tects, indeed, were at that time characterized by 
the error against which we have long contended, 
that seen in the contemporaneous practice of a 
plurality of styles; whilst there were railway 
stations erected, as the Euston-square propylon, 
the aim in which seemed to have been only to 
produee an imitation. Neither in the buildings of 
this class, nor in the designs, was there existent, 
the art that is now yearned for, nor much that 
was symptomatic of perception and appreciation 
of its essentials and conditions. Many of the pre- 
sent race of architects have either abandoned this 
fickle and purposeless course, or are conscious that 
the healthful condition and future progress of 
architecture, are dependent upon the previous 
attainment of a certain unity, which, as regarded 
by those in after ages, can be comprehended in 
like manner as what we call style, and which, 
“true” and not “imitative,” is favourable to art 
and art-appreciation, and in no degree repressive 
of the desired working of the requisite element in 
art, invention. Some of the rate, however, still, 
remain ready to adopt any disguise; whilst many 
recent productions of engineers, would-be archi- 
tects, are evidence of the like instability, or a 
want of apprehension of the conditions and re- 
quirements of real architecture. 

The engineering branch of the profession, by 
giving chief attention to an expression of the 
structural, and by emphasizing features in-a work, 
whilst avoiding imitation of whatever style, might, 
even though not rising to the rank of artists, 
be regenerators of our art. In his “History ot 
Modern Styles of Architecture,”* towhich we have 
alreadydevoted two articles,+ Mr. Fergusson, under 
the head “Civil and Military Engineering,” per- 
ceives the opportunity open to engineers, and gives 


















“* John Marray, Albemarie-street. 1862. 


the tendency to fall deeper than they have fallen, 
into the practice of imitation, of which architects 
and the public taste are accused, deepening the 
channel of error in which so-called architecture 
is moving. 

Leaving out of the question such kinds of 
work as embankments and roads, and the per- 


demarcation between the two branches of the pro- 
fession ; and art should be the produce of one and 
the other. Alluding to tunmelentrances-and the 
like, Mr. Fergusson says, “‘a ‘collection of these 
objects, classified.as they belonged to the true or 
imitative styles of ‘Art, would be+as correct ‘an 
illustration as could well ‘be found, of the two 
principles‘of design prevalent in ‘ancient:and in 
modern times;and ‘a fair testof their ‘relative ex- 
cellence.” ‘Unfottunately, the says, engineers 
generally do not-appreciate the value of the:prin- 
ciples on whith, in many of their works, they have 
been unconsciously acting. -Therefore, more espe- 
cially on the Continent, there are Grecian Doric 
stations, and others which are Byzantine, or Gothic, 
or Pompeian, so designed merely to’save thought 
and trouble, 
Three classes of design in existing works, such 
as railway stations, are recognized by our author. 
The first he would call Engineering Architecture, 
the second Artists’ Architecture, and the third 
Architects’ Architecture. The King’s-cross station, 
the roof of which is contrasted with the artistic 
architecture of that of Westminster Hall, is given 
as example of the first,—though it is the truthful 
and not the unornameuted character of the former 
structure that the author approves of: thefagade 
of the Strasbourg Railway Station in Paris is 
-given’as of the second ; and that of the Neweastle 
Station, with “intended portico” (now in pro- 
gress), of the third. As regards stations gene- 
rally, he thinks it may safely be asserted that they 
are “good and satisfactory in the exact pro-| 
portion in which it is difficult toname the style in | 
which they are erected.” | 
Before reverting to his views on the subject of 
style, we should mention that a subdivision of this 
eoncluding portion of his book, relates to what he 
characterizes as “‘ Ferro-Vitreous Art.” On the 
merits of the Exhibition building of 1851, his 
views are known, having been first published 
throngh the medium of the Builder. The build- 
ing at Sydenham, in his opinion, possesses “ three 
of the great elements of architectural design,” 
greatness of dimension, truthfulness of ‘design, 
and ornamental arrangements; whilst ‘he allows 
that it is deficient in two others. 


** It has not a sufficient amount of decoration about its 
parts to take it entirely out of the category of first-class 
engineering, and to make it entirely an object of Fine 
Art. But its greatest defect is, that itwants solidity, and 
that appearance of permanence and durability indispen- 
sable to make it really architectural in the strict meaning 
of the word.”’ 


No doubt he is here considering chiefly the 
apparent solidity. Those who would pursue the 
question of the actual permanence and durability, 
may do well to read what has been said on that 
subject by Mr. Mallet in the “ Practical Mechanics’ 
Journal Record of the Exhibition of 1862,” where 
with other points in the question, the destruction 
of one of the wings of the Sydenham Crystal 
Palace, by a gale of wind, is referred to. Mr. 
Fergusson however admits it is questionuble 
whether the requisite strength could be imparted 
to any building wholly composed of glass and iron. 
He advises the introduction of a third material, 
as coloured brick and terra-cotta. He thinks that 
stone would be “too ‘solid and too uniform,” and 
that the designers of the Puris Palais de |’Indus- 
trie seem to have thought so when they avoided 
allattempt “to amalgamate the two elements at 
their‘command,” and hid their Crystal Palace in 
an envelope of masonry; whereas in the new 
building at Auteuil (which we illustrated lately), 





t See p. 89, ante, and p. 865, vol. xx. 


stone is used for accentuation, but not conceal- 





them the credit of having expressed in mahy of 
their productions, what are some of the chief 
attributes of good architecture ; whilst he regrets 


manent way of railroads, there is no real line of 


ment. Brick, he says, “ would probably have been 
better ” in this latter case ; whilst at Sydenham, 
if the whole of the lower story in the garden 
front up to the floor-line, the angles of all the 
-transepts, and to:a certain extent the screen-walls, 
had been of brickwork, the ‘design would have 
been improved. The “real diffietilty in adopting 
such a mode of treatment,” he says, is, besides 
“skill and judgment,” the “immense amount of 
thought” required to work out details, thought 
which he perceives throughout his book, architects 
will not, or at least are not allowed to, give. But 
if the work were well-done, he conceives it would 
sbe-equivalent. to invention of a new style, which 
would be applicable for many purposes, though not 
all;and that if the development were to take place 
inthis “one of the few branches of the-art on 
which a future of progress:seems to be'dawning,” 
‘men would-soon perceive that Classic columns and 
Gothic arches arethurtful:as wellas ‘useless, and it 
would eome'to be’béelieved'thatmen of the nine- 
teenth century could be constructors and artists 
as much ‘as their’ forefathers in’ the thirteenth. 
"Phen the battle would be gained ;:and architec- 
ture becoming'a truthful art, would ‘recover the 
place “from which she ‘has ‘been banished for 
centuries.” 

We must ‘say that very much ‘will indeed have 
to be done before the “ Ferro-Vitreous” manner 
of building can take high rank as art. The view 
in the nave of the Sydenham structure is one of 
the finest effects of perspective that can be found ; 
bat the external design of the building, with its 
tiresome columns and openings, repeated of the 
same dimensions, and everywhere telling of labour- 
saving and money-saving; the square-box like 
appearance of the aisles without apparent roofs; 
the similar character of the stunted towers at the 
intersections of transepts with the nave, and 
which would have been improved by domes as 
suggested by Sir Charles Barry; the general ap- 
pearance of flatness of the iron and glass casing, 
which the bolder masses do not succeed in correct- 
ing ; and the lack of harmony between the building 
and the foreground,—besides the complete want 
of design in the detached chimney-towers, and of 
grouping with the main building,—show that 
“ Ferro-Vitreous”’ construction is far from ranking 
as the art that is hoped for. The Palais de l’Indus- 
trie, charming in its details of the masonry, was 
not a step; and we apprehend the building ‘at 
Auteuil will rather exemplify the disadvantages, 
as regards art, of the method of building, than 
register any important advance. 

Belonging to “Military Engineering” our 
author shows that there are structures of many 
kinds,—exclusive of bastions, not more than one 
in a hundred of which is ever fired at,—which 
would be capable of artistic treatment. He gives 
one example, a granary at New Georgiesk ‘or 
Modlin, where the Bug:and Vistula meet. Stand- 
ing in the centre of an important fortress, it was 
necessary to fortify it. Casemates on the lower 
floor, a projecting gallery above, and a bomb- 
proof roof, not one feature that can be called 
inappropriate, and an ‘elegant style, go to form 
out of the granary of a fortress a building of con- 
siderable architectural merit, and in the case of 
any building in the world, a similar result might 
be obtained with the same amount of care and 
pains. This building is 550 feet long, by 100 feet 
high in the centre. Wegive (see nextpage) an ele- 
vation of the central compartment, and a diagram 
showing the facade, from Mr. Fergusson’s book. 


Coming back to the subject of style, we read 
in a concluding chapter of the book :— 


** Tt does not require a man or set of men, as some 
have supposed, to invent a new style; the great want now 
is self-control and self-negation. What we require is that 
architects shall have the moral courage to refrain from 
borrowing, and be content to think, to work, and to im- 
prove bit by bit what they have got. If some artistic 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would only lay: a heavy tax 
on every Classic column erected after this date, and assess 
equaily every mullioned window or every Gothic pinnacle 
employed in future buildings, we should soon arrive at a 
better state of things. 

‘“‘ The demand however'must arise*with the public and 
cannot come from the profession,”’ 
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We so far agree with this, that we could 
readily point to numerous articles in these pages, 
especially those reviewing Exhibitions, in which 
we have counselled the “bit by bit ” progress, and 
the practice of one general style. Novelty, we 
have written, is an essential in every work that 
would aim to present itself as an art-work ; with- 
out this attribute, art is not: but mere novelty is 
not art: any one can with ease invent something 
that has not been seen before, or produce something 
with which the public eye has not become familiar 
in an original. We have shown that, far from the 
public being right in demanding particular styles 
as to be observed,—and attended with whatever 
inconvenience to the writers of newspaper para- 
graphs, who can now so easily describe a new 
church as in the style of the thirteenth century,— 
advanced or real art, at any time, must necessa- 
rily be such as the contemporary resources of 
nomenclature and language would not suffice to 
present an account of. It is here that is exem- 
plified the value that such modes of representa- 
tion as drawing and photography, have inhe- 
rently, as compared with writing or speech, and 
here that we think Mr. Fergusson’s demonstra- 
tion of an identity as Phonetic Arts, between 
Writing and Painting, is defective. Resuming, it 
may be safely asserted that when a tolerably com- 
plete and accurate idea of the features and charac- 
ter of a new building can be given without aid of 
drawings, such building must be below the stand- 
ard of art which was that of the “ True Styles,” 
and the standard which alone, we should set up. 

Although the passage we have quoted from the 
work, is evidence to us that there are few points 
on which we are not really in common with Mr. 
Fergusson, we think his wording should have 
been somewhat different for the public under- 
standing; moreover, seeing the necessity of both 
thought and an accumulation of it, we are not 
sure that it would be judicious or obligatory for 
architects to place themselves in the position of 
the builders of cromlechs and circles of stones. 
The brilliant picture of the last few centuries of 
art-thought, which our author has presented, — 
the “ History” of the imitative styles themselves, 
which he could not write without finding art to 
appreciate, whilst bringing as he has, a capacity 
of appreciation such as in the case of many of the 
chief buildings described, had not before been 
shown,—the detuils of this picture, and the 
tonings-down of general assertion,—would show 
that it is not meant by him that anything which 
might be a resource should be sacrificed. 

Where he says of a true style, if we are 
to have it, that it will not be Gothic, he gives 
us the ovvortunity of saying, the principle to 
be inculcated upon architects, after production 
of the beautiful, is only that of avoidance of any 
character of art or building which is one not of 
the country and time. There are many things, 


Central Compartment of the Granary at Modlin. 











however, which are both at home in one period 
and place, and equally so over a wider range. If 
mullions interfere with the uses of a window: if 
they give the idea of a building erected in the 
Middle Ages rather than in our day,—an idea to 
which even when accepted by the proprietor 
or resident, every article of furniture as commonly 
procurable enters itself in protest and makes the 
taste a puerility,—banish the mullions, as archi- 
tects who affect the Gothic character of design are 
now doing with advantage in some respects, but 
with something of the effect of the old “ car- 
penter’s Gothic” in others. Would a portico 
obstruct light to windows, have no portico; but 
don’t lay a tax upon a feature which may be 
sometimes useful whilst beautiful and expressive. 
Either mullions, or orders, can be dispensed with ; 
but we would have something corresponding to 
all such features available in any style of archi- 
tecture that may be that of the future. In the 
style of Francis I., a valuable one for lessons, 
regular mullions are used with good effect, as in 
the House of Agnes Sorrel at Orleans, illustrated 
by our author, and transferred to our pages (see 
page 171), and in Elizabethan architecture, and 
such Jacobean as the house at Longleat, where they 
are evidently necessary to counteract what would 
otherwise have had the effect of a much too wide 
aperture. Something corresponding with them 
was common in every style; indeed they are the 
features of the so-called Venetian window, as of 
the real Venetian, and the Florentine; and are 
traceable in the French casement. The point is 
not to forbid the use of anything ; but to inculcate 
the necessity of a whole design being not in- 
consistent with use and strength of the building, 
—and the use, modern use; the combination of 
as much decorative form and ornament as may 
be consistent with the expression of use, and 
procurable from the study of nature and works of 
all styles; and lastly, the addition of as much 
novelty as may be possible without going decidedly 
below a standard which is constituted in the 
average of the best works previously produced. 
To justify the exclusion of even the “ orders,”— 
just now suffering the misfortune common to 
things with a bad name,—Mr. Fergusson con- 
sistently should exclude much else that his 
thorough appreciation of art does not withhold 
approval of even in the “imitative styles.” His 
generous perception of what there is of admirable 
in Palladio’s work ; even in the architecture of the 
Russian capital; in Munich, Berlin, and Paris ; 
and in the granary at Modlin, the architect of 
which was evidently indebted to Florentine archi- 
tecture, is not the less accurate that it leaves the 
question of the future and some use of these and 
all other examples and models, exactly where it 
was. We indeed do not believe in any “going 
back” as consistent with art. We should not 
believe in it, even in the case of to the Renaissance 


Italian which our author has indicated as “by no 
means worked out or perfected,” and as having 
hardly yet had a fair trial of its merits. The 
question is,—Where is it that we are? We can 
advance from no other point than that; though 
starting thence, we can take lessons and sugges- 
tions of forms, and perhaps even derive features, 
from all styles. If we mistake not, few have 
better shown that such should be the course, than 
Mr. Fergusson himself, 

But, as to the present value of some part of 
what our author calls the Imitative Styles. Speak- 
ing of the villa of Pope Julius, outside the 
Flaminian Gate, he observes that it “displays 
those peculiarities of design which produced such 
an effect throughout Europe that every detail of 
this building may be found repeated over and over 
again on this side the Alps.” And he adds that 
though perhaps there is not much grandeur or 
any very remarkable feature about the design, 
“there is an entire absence of bad taste or of any 
false principles, which in that age is great praise.” 
Surely, such exceptions to denunciation of the 
sixteenth-century ‘Italian as imitative, go for 
something in the argument of our ability to do as 
much with Vignola, and with the materials he used, 
as he effected, especially now that repetition “ over 
and over again” is condemned on every side. 

One of the arrangements to which Mr. Fergus- 
son objects in the later Italian, is that of pilasters 
which run through a height of several stories, or 
even two. Wherever such arrangement is at 
variance with demonstration of the fact of several 
stories, the objection has reason; and we might 
quote the facade of the Royal Institution in 
Albemarle-street as an example, added, no doubt, 
to others in London, of the sort of arrangement 
that should be avoided. But, provided horizontal 
lines make the actual division prominent, as they 
may where say two stories on!y are included in the 
order, condemnation of all designs of the class is 
too rigorous, and would tend to deprive us of one 
resource for grouping which may be of value 
where number of stories is great, or amounting to 
six or more. Such a number is scarcely ever very 
effective unless the composition divide itself into 
three, or at most four parts in the height, in- 
cluding something in the place of balustrade or 
attic. This may be seen by the greater portion of 
the recent and many-storied architecture of Paris, 
in which detail is everything, and grouping, ex- 
cept what results from the central and prominent 
feature of the entrance, is nowhere. Speaking of 
the Museum in the Capitol at Rome, by Michel- 
angelo, Mr. Fergusson says that the Corinthian 
pilasters running through two stories “are used 
here with a vigour which goes far to redeem the 
impropriety of their introduction.” Few archi- 
tects, looking at the building itself, will consider 
the example as favourable to the author’s 
general principle for such features as pilasters; 
and if the orders are elected to be used in a 
many-storied front, it may be well (although 
Mr. Fergusson would seem to think other- 
wise) to avoid a multitude of them superim- 
posed; because, even with a cornicione propor- 
tioned to the whole height of the building, 
it is difficult to avoid an equality in the heights 
which is hardly reconcileable with good proportion, 
and the appearance imputed to such arrangement, 
that the decorative features are “stuck on.” The 
object is that the perpendicular lines shall not be 
so prominent and so suggestive of temple-archi- 
tecture, as to prevail over the testimony in favour 
of the existence of more than one story, which 
is given by the appearance of more than one tier 
of windows. The facade, with three-quarter 
columns, of the Royal Institution, and even the 
flank elevations of St. Martin’s Church, with 
pilasters, tried by such a canon as is here suggested, 
may be condemned. But parts of Somerset House 
would show that either columns or pilasters in- 
cluding the height of two stories, can be used 80 
that there shall be no want of harmony with the 
structural arrangement, whilst the decorative 
effect shall gain something. One of the best ex- 
amples we know, of the use that may be made of 
perpendicular lines where there are several stories, 
is the front of the Imperial Fire and Life Office 
in Pall-mall, by Sir Charles Barry. 

Objection to such use as he condemns, of an order, 
arises mainly in the uncouth detail of particular 
examples that he mentions, as the Corinthian of 
Vanbrugh’s works. The Corinthian capital, as he 
has well shown, should not be used at all for 
pilasters on the large scale of those of St. Peter’s 
at Rome; the Greeks at least, would have used, #8 
indeed was their practice, capitals wholly different 
to those of columns. But the fault as in the case 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, is in the treatment 
of the windows, and the omission of proper hori 
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zontal mouldings; and that is sufficiently shown 
by the Roman work above mentioned. 

Mr. Fergusson, in the first chapter of the 
Italian division of his volume, traces the chief 
features of the progress of Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture in Italy from the time of Brunelleschi, 
who returned from Rome to Florence in 1420, to 
the commencement of St. Peter’s at Rome. He 
notes in Brunelleschi’s churches, the block of en- 
tablature over a column, for the springing of 
arches, as “ perhaps the most fatal gift of Classic 
Art to modern times,” since, he says (we should 
hardly think correctly), “ nine-tenths of the dif- 
ficulties and clumsinesses of the revived art are 
owing to the introduction of this feature.” The 
architects of the fifth and sixth centuries had 
allowed the arch to spring direct from the pier or 
pillar. He says,—“ No single feature can more 
clearly mark the dawn of copying, to the ex- 
clusion of thought,” than the “reproduction,” as 
by Brunelleschi, of this feature. In a later part 
of his work, where he had been speaking of St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, he says,— 


*¢ Had the architects only had the sense to turn the 
fragment topsy-turvy, it would then have been con- 
structively correct. It would in fact have become the 
Moorish horse-shoe arch, and with a very slight modi- 
fication of detail might have lost much of its offensive 
character, while it would have ranged as well with any- 
thing on the wall.’’ 


But it is allowed, any “feature invented for the 
place ” would have been best. 

Of the Church of St. Andrea at Mantua, by 
Alberti, Mr. Fergusson says that although the 
ornaments are secular rather than ecclesiastical, 
“there is probably no church in Italy, sv entirely 
satisfactory as this.” After Alberti’s churches, he 
comes to those of Bramante. Of the church at 
Lodi, the plan of which (see page 171, where will 
be also found a section) may be described as a 
square with four apses, the apses being covered 
by semi-domes, whilst the four arches of the 
centre area carry a dome with tambour, on pen- 
dentives, he remarks that although 150 feet as 
the dimensions of width on plan, and 125 feet in 
height would have been better than the 125 feet 
and 150 which exist, the building has a merit in 
truthfulness, wherein it surpasses any Gothic 
building we are acquainted with, since there is 
no false roof or false construction of any sort. 
Bramante’s Church of Santa Maria delle Grazie, 
Milan, is suggestive, like the last. The “ dome,” 
or polygonal crowning feature corresponding 
thereto, is carried by a square mass which rises 
from the ground. The opposite defective ar- 
rangement, where the dome rises from the roof 
of the church, is much too common, as our author 
shows. It is the capital blunder in St. Peter’s at 
Rome; and it must be considered a defect of the 
design for St. Paul’s which is shown in the model, 
though the different plan of the existing building 
allows more of the appearance of a dome rising 
from the ground. The last of the churches before 
St. Peter’s which the author illustrates, is the 
Certosa, Pavia; but he ought equally to have 
mentioned San Zaccaria, Venice, placed under the 
head “ Basilican Churches” in a later chapter. 
Its fagade was completed about 1515, or 
when little more than Bramante’s commence- 
ment of St. Peter’s had been made. The chapter 
on St. Peter’s, which includes illustrations of the 
principal designs, is an excellent historic sketch 
and critical review of the “largest” and “ most 
magnificent temple ever raised by Christians in 
honour of their religion,’ which Mr. Fergusson 
says “was only prevented from being the most 
beautiful by the inherent vices of the school in 
which it was designed,” and the study of which 
affords now “ one of the saddest but most instruc- 
tive examples in the whole history of architec- 
ture.” The “ world’s greatest opportunity ” was 
thrown away, because the building “happened to 
be undertaken at a time when architecture was in 
a state of transition, and when painters and ama- 
teurs were allowed to try experiments in an art of 
which they had not acquired the simplest rudi- 
ments, and did not comprehend the most ele- 
mentary principles.” Other chapters are given to 
“Churches subsequent to St. Peter’s,” “ Domical 
Churches,” “ Basilican Churches—Exteriors,” and 
“ Basilican Churches—lInteriors.” He concludes, 
that on the whole, the Italians may not unjustly 
be regarded as having failed, after four centuries 
of labour, to produce a satisfactory style of eccle- 
siastical architecture. 

Taking however, the whole style as we find it in 
examples scattered over Europe, it would be pre- 
mature to say that we are thrown back to the 
lessons that may be got exclusively from Medizval 
church-building. It is clear to us, that in church 


ultimately come to different arrangements of plan 
than those of which the chief features are columns 
obstructing the view. Enter a Continental church 
of the average class, and the use of aisles is 
obvious: they are passages, of scarcely more than 
necessary width, between the line of chapels on 
one side, and the space on the other, in the nave, 
which has the seats and is enclosed. But, for the 
Medieval plan, in the majority of Protestant 
churches, which must be of such small size that 
the aisles are wanted for seats, we doubt whether 
there is much argument beyond that arising in 
association and tradition. In St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
brook, where even there are columns, it is remark- 
able how small is the quantity of obstruction to 
the view from any part of the building. However 
this question be regarded, we may say that Mr. 
Fergusson’s book contains plans which will show 
many different arrangements. 
the Italian domical churches which include the 
church at Lodi, as well as the church Santa Maria 
delle Salute, at Venice, relative to which a happy 











Plan of the Church delle Salute, at Venice. 
Scale 100 feet to 1 inch. 


suggestion is offered for an improvement in theplan, 
making what is now the choir the entrance. Show- 
ing that there is no prejudice in the Roman Catholic 
priesthood for one form of plan, we have besides 
the circular and other churches mentioned, those of 
Spain, wherein the choir is placed in the nave, 
and sometimes as in the church of the Escurial, in 
the position with us at one timedeemed best, that of 
an end gallery. Mr. Fergusson has scarcely touched 
upon the real cause of an unsatisfactory state of 
our church - architecture, want of agreement 
amongst the clergy in matters of ritual, and con- 
sequent absence of understanding of what are the 
requirements of plan. In his chapter on the Ger- 
man Renaissance, however, we find two or three 
forms of churches which are not without import- 
ance. The first of these is the church of St. 
Michael, Munich. It is ceiled by a great vault, 
and has no columns to interfere with the view. 
Mr, Fergusson says :— 

“The real interest of this design consists ia its illus- 
trating, as clearly as any that can be quoted, what the 
early Renaissance architects were really aiming at in the 
changes they were introducing. They felt — whether 
rightly or wrongly may be questioned—that the pillars 
with which the Gothic architects crowded their naves 
not only occupied a great deal of useful space, but inter- 
rupted the view of the ceremonial at the altar, and inter- 
fered with the grandeur of the processions.”’ 

The Roman Thermz showed them how vast 
spaces might be vaulted; they sought to emulate 
the greatness rather than the forms of the Roman 
structures; and had they adhered to this, we 
might perhaps, our author says, have hardly re- 
gretted the change. It was the second inspira- 
tion, the rage for classical details, consummated 
in the time of Palladio and his school, in the repro- 
duction of plans and forms as the principal object 
of a design, that really ruined the art. 

Another very noteworthy structure, though, 
perhaps not for details, is the Liebfrauen Kirche, 
Dresden (shown by a plan and view, page 171). A 
square church, 140 feet each way, exclusive of the 
apse, it has a dome 75 feet in diameter resting 
on eight piers. Its “great peculiarity” is “the 
perfect truthfulness” of the construction. 
‘Internally and externally it is wholly of stone ; not 
only the dome, but the whole of the roof is shown, and all 
is constructively true—a merit possessed by no other 
Medizeval or modern church. The shape, too, of the 
dome is sufficiently graceful externally; and, with its 


four subordinate turrets, forms the most pleasing object 
in every view of the city.” 


There are those of 


best, from the height relatively to the other dimen- 
sions ; and the fittings are like those of a theatre. 
But externally, notwithstanding the details and 
the time in which the church was built (1726— 
1745) “it is the most pleasing and suggestive of 
German churches, and with slight modifications 
it might be made very beautiful,” and Mr. Fer- 
gusson adds :— 

‘ Like the Jesuits’ Church at Munich, it was an effort 
to do something that neither the Roman nor Gothic 
architects had achieved, and was only unsuccessful from 
its being a first attempt. Those who are aware how 
many hundreds—it may be said thousands—of repetitions 
were necessary before areally satisfactory Gothic church 
was built, should not feel surprised that this first essay to 
realize a novel form should not be quite successful; but 
if a second, or third, or fourth had been demanded, the 
last, or at least the twentieth, might have been all that 
could be desired. But it never was repeated. The next 
church was by a different architect, in a different style. 
The principle died with its author, asis the case with 
most modern designs; and all, consequently, fail in pro- 
ducing the effect that might easily have been attained by 
a more persistent system.’’ 

After a review of the secular architecture of 
Florence, Venice, Rome, Vicenza, Genoa, Mantua, 
Milan, Turin, and Naples, and in which the fea- 
tures and merits of each are described and appre- 
ciated, he finds that the Italians have not reached 
the second stage of the Renaissance distinguished 
by him as the Revival. They have not made such 
use as we have, of unmeaning perticos: the Greek 
Revival has not affected them; and they have notat- 
tempted such a thing as a Madeleine or a Walhalla. 
If they do not, by one of those caprices that are 
too common in art, take to copying something 
French or English, no nation has so fine a chance, 
Mr. Fergusson thinks, of attaining perfection in 
architectural art. 

The whole of that division of Mr. Fergusson’s 
book which treats of Spain, is full of interesting 
matter. It includes an accurate appreciation of 
that remarkable monument the Escurial, to which 
in the following division is added a notice of the 
Palace at Mafra, in Portugal, a building of the 
same class, palace and monastery on a vast scale 
of plan, with the dome and steeplesof the church 
towering above all and binding the composition 
together. Mafra, the largest, is the finest com- 
position of the two. It seems to be strangely 
unknown to architects. 

Interesting features in the ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of Spain are the steeples, which are pecu- 
liar to the country as compared with Italy and 
France. One of them, that of the Seo, Zaragoza, 
is given, page 171. In speaking of the secular 
architecture of Spanish Renaissance, Mr. Fer- 
gusson notices the cloistered courts, and amongst 
details, the bracket-capital,—still a desideratum 
in architecture, but which the Spanish architects 
“ were in a fair way of supplying when the Classi- 
cal School of Herrera put a stop to progress in 
this or any other direction.” 

The account of the church of the Pantheon, 
Paris, in the division of the volume which treats 
of France, is another of the author’s succinct and 
accurate reviews of the points and merits of one 
of the reputed grand monumental works of 
Europe. Similar appreciation, which cannot fail 
to be of value to readers of every class, charac- 
terizes what he has to say of Versailles (his plan 
of it however is incomplete, and therefore inaccu- 
rate); of St. Paul’s Cathedral; St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool ; the Houses of Parliament ; the works 
in’ Munich and Berlin, and St. Isaac’s Church, 
St. Petersburg. As to the last-mentioned build- 
ing, he says,—‘‘he must be a greater genius than 
the world has yet seen, whose passing thoughts 
are worth one thousandth part of the money that 
has been spent on them here,” the result being that 
the Chevalier de Montferrand could “lay claim to 
the unenviable distinction of having been the 
author of the greatest architectural failure in 
modern times.” 

We are unable to follow Mr. Fergusson into 
Asia and America ; but our readers will find much 
new and valuable matter in the divisions relating 
to those quarters of the globe. In the division 
on theatres, though it is valuable for what is not 
historical or descriptive, he chiefly states the diffi- 
culties of the case. He however makes a sugges- 

tion as to throwing back the ends next the stage, 

of each tier of boxes going upwards, till the top tier 
would be a semicircle,—so as to allow the occupants 

of the upper tiers, all to sit more directly facing 

the stage; but we do not see how construction 

would become mucheasier. For the improvement 

of music-halls of great size, he looks to lessons 

which may be got from experience at the Crystal 

Palace. 

Though it would be scarcely just to regard all 

the existing schools of Anglo-Italian architects as 

under the belief that the “orders” are the only 








architecture for the Protestant ritual, we shall 


The internal proportions, it is true, are not the 


available “means of enriching a design,”—sup- 
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posing our author so to appreciate his fellows,— 
we should agree with him that the devices, 
appliances, and qualities, which he refers to 
as alternatives in composition, are to be found 
“more frequently” in Puris “than in any other 
city of modern Europe.” He accurately says :— 

“‘ The great charm, however, is, that in Paris there are 
not three or four such designs as those quoted above, but 
three or four hundred—many, it must be confessed, of 
very questionable taste, and where the ornaments are 
neither elegant in themselves nor properly applied ; but 
these are certainly the exceptions, and even they tend to 
produce a variety and richness of effect in the new boule- 
vards and streets, which renders Paris the richest and 
most picturesque-looking city of modern Europe. It is 
the only town, in fact, that affords an answer to the re- 
proach of the Medizevalists, who, when they single out 
the dnil monotony of Regent’s Park terraces or Edin- 
burgh rows need only turn to the new Rue Rivoli, or the 
Boulevard Sebastopol, to see that the dulness of which 
they complain is not in the style, but in the architects, 
and that it must be as easy for us, if we had the wit todo 
so, to make our towns as picturesque, and far more beau- 
tiful than they were when filled with the rude and incon- 
venient dwellings of our foretathers.” 

He goes on however to say :— 


‘The best period of this peculiar style of Domestic 
architecture was the latter part of the reign of Louis 
Philippe, or the first two or three years of the second em- 
pire. Since that time, taste in these matters has declined 
with wonderful rapidity in Paris.” 

Here we think him in error. The three eleva- 
tions which he gives, are taken from Calliat’s 
** Paralléie,’” and we suspect from the first 
edition, which was published some years before 
the best works of the Champs Elysées, and what 
are now the chief quarters of the north and west, 
were built, and prior to the completion even of 
the Boulevard de Sebastopol. We should quite 
agree with him in thinking that designs have 
suffered by the pressure of the demand upon the 
architects, and said as much in 1861 ; but although 
some poor designs were carried into effect in the 
Boulevard de Strasbourg and the Rue de Rivoli, 
and others have been produced since, including 
now the Grand Hotel de Paris, Boulevard des 
Capucines ; and although flatness and deficiency 
of grouping are yet characteristics; the most 
recent works manifest no falling off in those quali- 
ties which our author has discovered in so many of 
their predecessors. This, if not shown in later 
books by Calliat, than that named, is shown by 
M. César Daly, whose work, giving the most recent 
buildings, illustrates each subject with a complete- 
ness to which the faint outlines of Calliat’s eleva- 
tions have no pretension. We cannot, however, 
more than our author, say much in favour of the 
present French ecclesiastical art. 

Wewill not conclude this present reference to Mr. 
Fergusson’s volume without expressing our thanks 
to him for what cannot but be an aid to architec- 
tural progression. 





THE ENCLOSURE OF THE CROWN LANDS 
IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF THE 
METROPOLIS. 


Durine the ten years, from 1851 to 1861, 
the population of the metropolis has increased 
18 per cent., and in all directions the houses and 
the population are stretching into the country. 
Before another half-century has passed, if the 
same increase be continued, the suburbs of the 
metropolis will have grown to an extent which it 
is difficult now to imagine. 

Year after year an immense space is being 
covered with streets and houses. Hyde Park, the 
Regent’s Park, and Primrose-hill, have become 
surrounded by dwellings which contain a large 
population ; and soon Hampstead Heath, if it 
should fortunately remain uncovered, will be in a 
position similar to the spots to which we have re- 
ferred. In Islington the green fields are rapidly 
vanishing, and in the east of London the builders 
are equally busy; so that in that direction, by 
means of new streets on the Isle of Dogs and 
Cubitt Town, Whitechapel will be joined to Black- 
wall. In many other parts similar operations are 
going forward ; and each year the value of clear 
open spaces for the recreation of the multitude 
will become greater, not only in the heart but 
also in the outskirts of the metropolis. 

When we glance at all the changes which have 
taken place in this vast capital, even since the 
beginning of the present century, the great benefit 
which is derived from the open breathing spaces 
which have been wisely kept is apparent ; for, in- 
dependent of the advantages which the parks offer 
as places of exercise and recreation, the public 
health is improved to a considerable extent by the 
air which comes ventilating from them into the 
narrow streets and courts of confined neighbour- 
hoods. These benefits have been conferred by gene- 
rations which have passed away. Our apprecia- 





tion of the great advantage of these provisions 
ought to make us in our own day careful for the 
health and recreation of those who are to succeed 
us; and in order to perform this duty properly, 
we must look ahead, and not only preserve those 
rights in connexion with the common and Crown 
lands which we at present possess, but also secure 
other necessary open spaces which can be reserved 
at a comparatively moderate cost for the future 
use of the public. 

The plan of metropolitan railways, which is 
being rapidly carried forward, will effect important 
changes; and amongst other benefits will afford 
facilities for the pent-up Londoners to visit plea- 
sant places near the bustling’ and smoky town; 
and in connexion with this important subject, the 
fact should not be lost sight of that it is probable 
that before the close of the present century we 
shall have upwards of four millions of inhabitants 
in the metropolitan districts, 

London, to a greater extent than most other 
capitals, is immediately surrounded by places of 
much beauty. The Thames, eastward, has its 
charms and interest; and westward there are 
Richmond, Hampton Court, and further away 
Windsor, &c., &c. There are many other places 
which are pleasant to behold; but few of those 
spots which can be easily reached by numbers of 
Londoners are more picturesque and suitable for 
recreation than Epping Forest,—a district to 
which we have before directed attention in the 
Builder. At that time we mentioned the en- 
croachments which were constantly going forward 
there and in the neighbouring forest; and ex- 
pressed a fear that, in consequence of the careless- 
ness of that branch of the Government which had 
the care of the extensive Crown lands, the 
right of the public to rove there was in danger of 
being lost altogether. 

To the dwellers of the eastern and northern 
districts of the metropolis, Epping Forest will be- 
come yearly of more importance, and soon there 
will be a cheap and ready means of conveyance 
from Clerkenwell and other parts, which will com- 
municate with the North London and Loughton 
line: many thousands even now go to the forest 
by excursion trains, independently of the large 
numbers who travel by the ordinary trains and the 
road, 

Taking all the circumstances into considera- 
tion, it seems most unwise and very wrong to 
dispose of any public rights, or to aid in the 
enclosure of these lands, and part with privi- 
leges which have been enjoyed for a period of 
about 800 years; and yet we find it reported 
by Mr. Peacock in the House of Commons, that 
large tracts have been parted with for a very 
trifling sum. This gentleman, who is deserving 
of thanks for having brought this matter under 
the notice of Parliament, tells us that he had 
moved for a return with respect to Hainault and 
Epping Forests, but that the Commissioners had 
been very chary of their information; but he 
gathered from their return that the Crown had 
disposed of its rights in these forests for a most 
inadequate price. He found that in August, 1856, 
the Crown rights had been sold over 434 acres for 
1,891/. [this is at the rate of a little more than 
4l. per acre]: on the 25th November, 1858, the 
Crown rights over 695 acres had been sold for 
3,349/. ; and in June, 1860, the Crown interest in 
1,377 acres was disposed of for 5,468/. 

Mr. Peacock estimates the extent of forest land 
here at about 10,000 acres; and it is sufficient 
to canse alarm for the remainder when we find 
that in such a short space of time the large ex- 
tent of 2,505 acres has been disposed of. These 
transactions, in which the public are so much 
interested, have been privately negotiated; and 
we do not know what other sales may be in con- 
templation. We are glad, therefore, that Mr. 
Peacock has carried a motion, by a large majority, 
“that an humble address be presented to her 
Majesty, praying that her Majesty will be gra- 
ciously pleased to give directions that no sales, 
to facilitate inclosures, be made of Crown lands or 
Crown forestal rights, within fifteen miles of the 
metropolis. 

Mr. F. Peel, on the part of the Government, 
explained that the Crown did not possess any part 
of the soil of the Forest : that belonged entirely to 
the lords of the manor and their grantees. The 
only right the Crown ever possessed was a forest- 
right—a right to range and feed deer over the 
lands. The right was of no value to the Crown 
for revenue, for it would not be possible to make 
a deer-forest of Epping without the greatest 
inconvenience to the owners of the soil and to the 
general public. Sir C. Grey also made some re- 
marks which were very little to the point, for it 
is clear that the maintenance of the rights which 





the Crown possesses would serve to keep this space 
open for the free use of the public. If, however, 
either now or at a future time, the rights in the 
soil should require compensation, the matter 
ought to be carefully taken into account and 
fairly settled. 

There is no doubt that besides the wholesale 
disposal there has been a considerable encroach- 
ment in other directions ; and, as we before stated, 
little huts have given place to substantial build- 
ings; and, by a persevering process, the enclosed 
parts of the surrounding ground have grown to a 
wonderful extent. 

Mr. Locke expressed a doubt of the rightful 
tenure of property acquired in this way, and 
suggested that these squatters might be liable to 
removal, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought that it was no doubt important that the 
recreations of the people should be considered ; 
but it was quite another question to propose, by 
resolution of the House and by action of the 
Crown, to part with no forestal rights whatever. 
To this Mr. Henley replied, that if Mr. Peacock’s 
proposal was likely to operate as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had supposed, he would 
not readily support it; but all that he understood 
by the motion was, that no forestal rights were to 
be surrendered without the consent of the Crown. 
The consequence of this would be that, if the 
case proposed were a proper case for enclosure, 
and one that could be defended in that House by 
the advisers of the Crown, the enclosure would 
seem proper, and the Crown would get its full 
value, which would be turned into money. There 
would then be security that no dealing with those 
lands would take place without consent of the 
Crown and the responsibility of the Crown’s 
advisers. He should therefore support the motion. 

We have no doubt that, in connexion with 
these forest lands, the motion which Mr. Pea- 
cock has carried will have a beneficial effect ; 
and that we shall have no more of this 
forest disposed of at any price. As years 
roll on the value of this open space will be so 
great that it will not be estimated by pounds, 
shillings, and pence. In connexion with the sub- 
ject, the rights of the lords of the manor must 
be fairly and justly respected ; but, at the same 
time, it must not be forgotten that to the Govern- 
ment are entrusted the interests of the multitude ; 
and that they should strenuously cling to those 
possessions on which to a certain extent even at 
present,—and it will be far more so hereafter,— 
the health and pleasure of large multitudes will 
depend. 

In making these observations, it must not be 
supposed that we advocate the preservation of 
desert wastes, or wish to stop the progress of the 
cultivation of tracts of land in certain quarters 
when they may add to the extent of the produc- 
tion of human food; but in great cities,—not only in 
London, but in Manchester andother large places,— 
the provision of breathing spaces, where men, 
women, and children may exercise their limbs, and 
inhale pure air, is as necessary for the preserva- 
tion of health and life as daily food. 





NEW THEATRE ROYAL, BATH. 


Our readers will recollect that the old Theatre 
Royal, Bath, was burnt to the ground on April 
18th, 1862; and that designs for a new theatre 
being advertised for, this call was responded to by 
several architects. The choice eventually fell on 
one by Mr. C. J. Phipps, whose design, with motto, 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” has been carried 
into execution. 

The workmen first began operations, such as 
clearing the ground of rubbish, &c., the first week 
in October, 1862, and the theatre is now finished. 

The frontage in Beaufort-square remains intact, 
that part being devoted formerly to wardrobe and 
dressing-rooms outside the main walls of the theatre 
proper; and being of good stone, well and solidly 
built, was little injured. The theatre itself, in- 
cluding auditorium and stage, stands on an area of 
ground 117 feet long by 55 feet wide, surrounded 
by box corridors, staircases, scene-rooms, workshops, 
and dressing-rooms, forming a block of building 
averaging 190 feet by 128 feet. The theatre 1s 
approached by six distinct entrances, thereby 
affording ample means of ingress and egress. 

The box entrance and porte cochére are in the 
Sawelose, with an elliptical vestibule (on one side 
of which is the box-office); and a straight corridor 
leads past the money-taker, by a short flight of 
steps, 7 feet wide, at once to the dress-circle corr!- 
dor. The staircase to the upper-boxes, of stone, 
6 feet 6 inches wide, branches off tu the right, 
immediately after passing the money-taker; and 
at the foot of this staircase is a corridor, 8 feet 
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wide, leading to another entrance in Beaufort- 
square, for wheelchairs, serving also as a second 
exit way from the upper boxes. The pit entrance 
is in Beaufort-square, about 3 feet below the level 
of the street, with an inclined way. 

The pit will thus have two exit corridors, almost 
immediately opposite the doors into the pit itself, 
which are placed on either side of the house, adja- 
cent to the orchestra. There is a stage-entrance 
in St. John’s-place ; the manager having a separate 
one in the Beaufort-square or pit side. 

The plan of the house is totally different from 
that of the old theatre. The diameter of the circle is 
36 feet, with a depth of 46 feet from the proscenium 
wall to the back of the pit, or front line of the box 
tiers. The diameter diminishes to 33 feet, in a 
straight line to the proscenium pillars (28 feet 
wide), opening by a convex curve to 35 feet, in a 
line parallel to the diameter ; the space between 
the pillars at this part and the proscenium open- 
ing being devoted to private boxes, which are 
terminated by carved capitals at the level of the 
gallery front, third tier. An arch spans the 
opening of the same curve and depth as the private 
boxes. The ceiling takes the exact line of the box 
fronts, meeting the outer edge of the proscenium 
arch, and is 36 feet diameter, measured inside the 
cove. The stage advances about 6 feet into the 
house from the curtain line. The orchestra occu- 
pies the usual position, dividing the stage from 
the pit, the floor being 4 feet 4 inches in depth 
from the front part of stage. The floor of the 
first pit seat is 9 inches above this, rising at an 
incline of seven-eighths of an inch to a foot to 
the front of the dress-circle tier, the floor there 
being 6 feet 6 inches to the top of the box front. 
The dress-circle has a depth of 18 feet in centre, 
with seven rows of seats, gradually diminishing 
to two rows only at the sides. The angles from 
the stage are very sharp. 

This tier is approached by three wide doorways 
from the back corridor, and two on either side, the 
passages being 3 feet 6 inches wide. 

The circular corridor is paved with stone, and 
is 7 feet 6 inches wide: from it opens a spacious 
saloon, with cloak and retiring rooms for both 
sadies and gentlemen; also treasury, royal room, 
and manager’s room. The side passages in all the 
tiers are inclined as you proceed towards the stage, 
instead of having steps. At the extremity of 
these side passages are circular staircases, 3 feet 
9 inches wide, from the level of the pit corridor, 
to the top of the building, with communications 
on every tier. These staircases are intended to be 
used principally by the occupants of the dress- 
circle tier, communicating with the private boxes 
and stalls (which can be made) on the pit level, 
and to the private boxes on the upper box tier, 
with doorways communicating with the corridors 
of pit to upper box tiers, the stage, and also enter- 
ing on the gallery. 

The upper box tier is supported by eight iron 
columns, thrown back to the second row of seats, 
the height being 9 feet from floor of front row of 
dress circle to the ceiling, and 9 feet again from 
floor of upper boxes to soffit under gallery; there 
being a height of 12 feet from floor in front of 
gallery tier to soffit round the cove of the ceiling. 
The upper box tier is similar to the tier below, 
except that two private boxes are taken from it on 
either side: these, with the six in the proscenium, 
make in all ten private boxes, accommodating re- 
spectively four, five, and six persons. ‘The cor- 
ridors to the upper box tier have similar saloon 
and retiring-rooms to those below. 

The gallery recedes a considerable distance, 
being continued over the box corridors and saloons 
to a depth on the incline of 51 feet from the 
front. It takes in the whole width of the build- 
ing, the staircase being external, and though more 
than usual height to the soffit of the ceiling at 
the gallery part, enables those at the top to see 
clearly to the back of the stage, and also the fvot- 
lights. The sides of gallery are formed by arches 
at the same springing as the proscenium—what is 
usually known as slips, but which in this case is 
called amphitheatre, and takes in the first three 
rows of the gallery, and can be filled at either pit 
or upper box price, at the option of the manager ; 
the circular staircases at the sides of the pros- 
cenium being made available in the latter case, 
while the staircase to the gallery would be used in 
the former. 

The ceiling itself is a flat dome, 36 feet in dia- 
meter, rising about 3 feet incentre. The ventila- 
tor—a circular shaft, 6 feet diameter, runs 
directly through the roof, with a second tube in- 
side it from the sun-burner. There are also large 
and eifective ventilators, with separate shafts in 
the gallery ceiling. The height from centre of 
the ceiling to floor of the pit is 42 feet. 





The numbers accommodated upon each tier are 
as foliows :—Dress-circle, 230; upper boxes, 220; 
private boxes, 50; pit, 350; amphitheatre, 200 ; 
gallery, 600; total, 1,650. In both tiers of boxes 
each person has a separate seat, with stuffed arms 
and back, the backs inclining 4 inches, and the 
seats being hinged so as to allow greater facility 
in passing. The whole are covered in a crimson 
cloth. There are no divisions in the boxes, but 
wide gangways are left from each door, which are 
left free from seats. The seats in the pit have 
raking backs, and seats sloping towards the back, 
stuffed, and covered with American cloth. ; 

The stage has been constructed by Mr. W. 
Jones and Mr. S. Sloman, of London, aided as to 
consultations and occasional supervision by Mr. D. 
Sloman, machinist of Her Majesty’s Theatre. The 
stage measures 55 feet wide, by an uninterrupted 
depth of 52 feet from the foot-lights, and 46 feet 
from the back of the proscenium wall. 

The wall dividing this part from the audito- 
rium is of stone, 18 inches thick (the proscenium 
pillars and capitals being of freestone, moulded 
and carved, and left its natural colour, free from 
paint or any decoration, except occasional gild- 
ing). The opening is 28 feet, and the height to 
apex of arch 30 feet. The stage entrance, as be- 
fore mentioned, is on the left side, facing the stage, 
adjacent to a spacious magazine for scenery. 

The stage staircases, two in number, of Pennant 
stone, 3 feet 6 inches wide, lead respectively to 
actors’ dressing-rooms and wardrobe on the O, P. 
side, and actresses’ rooms on the P. side, also below 
to the mezzanine floor. On a level with the stage 
is the green-room proper. Close by the prompter 
are property, furniture, and stage manager’s rooms, 
and three dressing-rooms for principal performers. 
On the mezzanine floor, which is 8 feet high, are 
machinist’s room, two store-rooms, armoury, 
kitchen, musicians’ room, large room for super- 
numeraries, and numerous conveniences, with doors 
at back, just below the level of a large yard, be- 
longing to the theatre. The whole of the mezza- 
nine floor is boarded over, on level with stage, and 
a pair of folding-doors, 15 feet wide, opening into 
a yard, and street at back, so that scenery can be 
brought in and out with great facility. The beams 
supporting the fly floors are 22 feet from the stage 
on underside, the fly floors being 2 feet higher, 
and are 10 feet wide. The floors are cradled down 
to 18 feet, which is the height of the wings and 
flats. 

The painting-room occupies the whole of the 
end wall of the stage the whole width, as at 
Covent Garden; the beams being supported on 
trussed girders, The fly floors are partly supported 
by iron rods from the main tie-beams of roof. The 
construction of the roof is simple. There are 
nine main tie-beams with framed principals and 
collars, and four iron queen-posts, dividing the 
strain upon the tie-beams into five equal parts, 
The purlins and rafters support a moderately flat 
roof, boarded and slated. 

On the tops of the main beams over the stage 
are longitudinal pieces, which principally support 
the bridges and the machinery of the gas battens. 
The stage floor rises half-an-inch to the foot, and 
is composed entirely of sliders ;—alternately two 
and three narrow cuts at the wings with wide ones 
at the entrances. They are all worked off by 
windlasses on the mezzanine floor. There are also 
the Corsican trap, four large traps in centre, and 
four smaller ones at sides in first and third 
entrances. A large bridge, 12 feet long by 4 feet 
wide, rises in the fifth entrance. The whole depth 
under the working part of the stage sinks to a 
depth of 16 feet, with a cement floor. 

Fire-plugs, always charged from the city mains, 
are taken inside the building, with hose, spanner, 
and jet always attached. In fact, every precaution 
has been taken to prevent a recurrence of fire, 
To all open fire-grates throughout the building 
stone fenders are provided, with iron guards to all 
dressing-rooms. The warming of the house has 
been adapted so that the artists who minister to 
the public amusement shall have the benefit of it. 
A large apparatus is provided on the basement, 
level with mezzanine floor, and the hot air rises 
at the side of the stage, not far from the prompter, 
causing the draughts and cold air which usually 
congregate on the stage to be warmed, and so 
enter the house through the proscenium opening, 
equalizing the temperature, 

The lighting of the house is by a sun-burner in 
the centre of the ceiling, with outer ring of lights, 
and covered with crystal decorations, which, to- 
gether with part of the stage gas work, have been 
executed by Messrs. Jones & Son, of Covent 
Garden. Several experiments were tried to adopt 
a new mode of lighting the float, in accordance 
with suggestions in our pages, A sunk channel 


was made with continuous reflector, which an- 
swered well so far as the one light was concerned, 
but the difficulty was how to work the mediums, 
which, unless they came a considerable height 
from the stage, would not sufficiently mask the 
light from the sky border; and to get them to do 
this effectually, required a height equal to the or- 
dinary reflectors of the old float lights. Time 
being very short, and the manager urgent that 
the old principle should be followed out, an im- 
proved form’ of reflector has been constructed, 
which masks the light all round, and is of less 
height than usual. 

The decorations of the theatre are, as already 
mentioned by us, by Messrs. Green & King, of 
Baker-street, London, and were chiefly designed 
and executed by their artist, Mr. Devilder. The 
mode of treatment throughout has been in flat 
oils; the ceiling and proscenium arch being 
painted upon canvas, and pasted on. The former 
is divided into eight compartments, with alle- 
gorical figures representing comedy, tragedy, 
opera, ballet, pantomime, spectacle, farce, and 
melodrama; and medallions of Shakspeare and 
other dramatists of his date and style. The other 
ornaments are rather eclectic in character, prin- 
cipally taken from early thirteenth century illu- 
minations and ornament. 

The proscenium arch represents the “Seven 
Ages of Man,” by a series of figures painted in 
outline, with strong black lines and slight shadow, 
on a pale blue ground, the parts of the arch at 
springing being filled with spandrils assimilating 
to the ornament in ceiling. 

The box fronts are executed in carton pierre, by 
Messrs. White & Parlby, of Marylebone, London, 
from the designs of the architect. 

The dress-circle front has a series of twenty-four 
panels, filled with subjects from the principal of 
Shakspeare’s plays, painted in colours, upon a gold 
ground, alternating with the heads and heraldic 
devices of the English kings introduced in the 
historical plays. The colour of the box linings is 
a light grey green, perfectly dead, so as to pre- 
vent reflection. The hangings of the private 
boxes are of rose-coloured satin, with gold fleurs- 
de-lis. The contractor for the work has been Mr. 
James Dymond, of Bristol, with Messrs. Mann, 
Kerslake, and Colley, of Bath, as sub-contractors, 
respectively for the mason’s, plumber’s, iron and 
gas work, The general foreman has been Mr. G. 
Tasker, and the clerk of the works Mr. H. J. 
Elmes ; the carving having been executed by 
Mr. H. Ezard. 

The act-drop and a portion of the scenery have 
been painted by Messrs. Grieve & Telbin, of Drury- 
lane, and the remainder by the Messrs, Gordon, 
and others. The whole cost of the building, 
not including the site or main walls, which, with 
few exceptions, have been made available, has been 
about 7,000/. 

The whole has been designed by and erected 
under the superintendence of Mr. Phipps. 








CONSTRUCTIONS IN WOOD. 
ENGLAND. 


Woop possesses all the qualities to make it a 
most important building material. The art to 
use it is called carpentry and joinery. The 
latter is part of the former, and is limited to 
the more delicate and skilful shaping of the 
wood, As far as one may judge from the ancient 
monuments, the art of joinery was not developed 
until the thirteenth century. Previously to that 
period the constructions denote that they were 
executed only with the saw, the axe, the plane, 
and jointer: afterwards the chisel and gouge 
were used in addition. 

When man in his primitive state sought shelter 
from wind and weather it was natural that he 
would resort to trees, forming the branches into 
a roof, Gradually he cut the timber; and up to 
the twelfth century we find that the carpenter 
timbered the house, and the owner next filled out 
the space between with thick clay or rubble stone, 
to the best of his ability. An exception from this 
were the palaces and mansions of kings and 
nobles, whose habitations were built of stone 
since the ninth century. 

The Greeks and Egyptians knew the use of 
wood, and we still see works of the latter; 
wooden coffins, for instance, in the British 
Museum. 

The Romans were good and clever carpenters, 
and they had great experience. Some of their 
writers, like Pliny the elder, display a knowledge 
of wood in their works which would do credit toa 
builder of our times. 





During the Middle Ages a noble creating spirit 
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brought architecture to such a high development 
that even now we go back to those times for 
examples and information. 

Medizval art received a serious check through 
the great Reformation, which shook every Euro- 
pean state. The blow must have been severe, for 
only within the last sixty years has it begun to re- 
cover and again to step forward, producing happy 
results. 

It is my intention to bring before your notice 
such monuments as I met with in my researches, 
in order to illustrate the progress of timber con- 
struction. 

There is no doubt that an extended history of 
wood architecture would be a valuable addition to 
our literature. My notes must only be regarded 
as an attempt, with the hope that a more able 
person will before long do justice to the subject. 

Much it is to be regretted that many wooden 
structures have been destroyed, and that even 
now they disappear gradually more and more to 
be replaced by masonry ; but we must take what 
we have, and begin at home with England, which 
above all deserves our best attention. 

It appears that the houses in our earliest domes- 
tic architecture had but one room, which is 
evident from the fact that the roof was supported 
by pillars. The sides were entirely filled out with 
wood, and the interior was divided by tapestry 
into apartments. The roofs were thatched, as it 
is recorded to us in the instance when the roof of 
the Royal mansion at Kennington was destroyed 
by fire: it was renewed and covered with straw. 
Subsequently the thatch was abandoned and re- 
placed by wood, which has been transmitted to us 
with the name of shingles. 

The roofs of the thirteenth century had a con- 
siderable pitch, and in many cases they were 
covered with shingles of stone, tiles, or slates. 
The open timber framing was generally very plain, 
and only seldom did it occur that the woodwork 
was painted. The latter was the case in the 
chapel built by Henry III., at Windsor, where the 
wooden roof was painted in imitation of another 
of stone at Lichfield. 

The first attempt at ornamental wainscoting 
was made under King Henry III., in the twenty- 
third year of his reign, when he ordered his clerk 
of works at Windsor to work day and night at 
wainscoting a chamber in the castle, with boards 
radiated and coloured, so that nothing might be 
found reprehensible on that wainscot. 

The furniture of this time was limited to tables 
either fixed or dormant, and resting on trestles, 
which latter were removed when not in use. 

Every article appears to have been made on the 
spot for its purpose. Of this we find an account 
of Richard I., during his stay at Portsmouth, 
having trees sawn into planks and forming them 
into tables. The seats were also made of planks; 
and, in fact, the buildings of that time appear 
not to have had any moveable furniture. There 
is, however, the coronation chair, which is still 
preserved in Westminster Abbey. It is an elabo- 
rate piece of workmanship for that time. The lions 
on the lower portion are not in strict accordance 
with the upper part, and it is possible they may 
have been added at a later period. Similar speci- 
mens may have been in use amongst ecclesiastical 
officials in churches; but of these none are left 
to record. This assertion is based upon the frag- 
ments which at the present day may be seen in 
good condition. For instance, the reading-desk 
at Bury, in Huntingdonshire, which was made in 
the early part of the fourteenth century; and it 
is further proved by the interior decoration of 
several old churches. 

Previous to the Reformation, the naves of 
churches which were occupied by the congregation 
were usually titted with fixed seats, divided from 
each other by wainscoting. The ends of these 
were panelled or carved, and some are found with 
straight heads and others with carved poppies. 
Findon church, Northamptonshire, is one of the 
oldest and most perfect examples. 

The ecclesiastical monuments bear the most pro- 
minent signs of the actual development of the age ; 
and we must therefore refer to such remaining 
structures to guide us for information. 

Although the Norman roof offers nothing 
worthy of imitation, the chancel of Adel Church, 
Yorkshire, is an example of that period. Next 
we have the simple roof over the porch of Heck- 
ington Church, Lincolnshire, which is a trussed 
rafter roof, too stiff to be pleasing. Long Staunton 
Church, in Cambridgeshire, is a similar example, 
with the addition that the roof is extended over 
the aisles. The roof covering the nave of Lympen- 
hole Church, Norfolk, exhibits a different construc- 
tion, much more pleasing than the two preceding 
ones, the difference being that in Lympenhole 








Church the braces traverse the collar-beam. Stove 
Bandolf Church, Norfolk, has a similar roof to 
the latter, with additional second collar-beam. 
The old roof of a house at Charney Basset, Berks, 
retaining its original feature, is of plain but good 
design: it has seven cants with tie-beams, king- 
posts, and struts. The king-post is octagonal, 
with equare abacus and base. An example by far 
more interesting is afforded by the Hall at Stoke, 
Sey, Shropshire: it has principals which rest upon 
projecting stone corbels, and these are framed 
together with collar-beams. In the same building 
is a staircase of solid timber leading into a room, 
which is also built of timber. This building is a 
most perfect remainder, dating from the thirteenth 
century. In Kent we see apparently the original 
roof of the ancient manor-house of Soar, with tie- 
beams and kivg-posts: the latter have moulded 
caps. <A roof of plain construction is to be seen 
over the hall in the Priory at Winchester: each 
pair of principals is supported by a wooden arch, 
which springs from corbels about 2 feet below 
the wall plate, with the collar beam at the point 
of the arch. A rather singular remnant may be 
seen in Oxfordshire. It is the wooden doorway 
to a barn, the ornaments of which are all cut in 
wood. 

Under the sway of King Edward I. and King 
Edward II., and after 1272 to 1377, architecture 
was much promoted and made great progress ; and 
with the appearance of the Decorated style we 
notice a feeling for improving the appearance of 
roofs by carving and moulding the principal 
timbers. An _ interesting illustration of this 
period we have in the church at Wimbotsham, 
Norfolk. The roof is boarded beneath the timbers, 
and is divided into panels by small moulded ribs, 
which have well-carved bosses at their intersec- 
tions. In the roof over the chancel of St. Mary 
Magdalen Church, Norfolk, we find the introduc- 
tion of principal rafters and purlins. 

The roof over the south aisle of St. Martin’s 
Church at Leicester, dates from the Early Decora- 
ted period; the circular principal of which rests 
on carved angels, the spandrils filled in with 
tracery, and the wall plates are all well-moulded. 
In its detail it is, however, not satisfactory, and 
produces less good effect than the originals from 
which it was re-constructed. 

The roof of Trinity Chapel, Cirencester Church, 
Gloucestershire, is very similar to the preceding 
one. It has principal rafters and intermediate 
trusses into which the purlins are tenoned, and 
every part susceptible of enrichment has received 
it in the highest degree: the short height, how- 
ever, imparts a depressed appearance on the 
design. 

In 1364, letters patent were granted by Ed- 
ward II, to take away the wooden shingles from 
the roof, which needed repair, and to replace the 
same with stone, slate, or tiles. 

A portion of ancient shingle roofing is still in 
existence under a roof of later date at Igtham, 
Kent. 

In the illuminated manuscripts of this century, 
we notice carved barge boards, and also in the 
representation of a projecting wooden bay win- 
dow. 

The houses in Scotland, during the fourteenth 
century, were mostly of wood, as may be read in 
the Chronicles by Froissart ; and, considering the 
foregoing, we draw the conclusion that wood 
architecture was in a great state of perfection at 
an early period. 

Owing to constant improvements and altera- 
tions, it is impossible to determine exactly the 
various periods, because old timbers and produc- 
tions in wood were used in the construction of 
new houses. For the same reason it is difficult to 
say whether examples were new in design or 
copies from earlier buildings. Such an instance 
we have in the ceilings of Neworth Castle, which 
is richly carved, and bears the character of the 
fourteenth century, although the structure was 
almost entirely rebuilt towards the close of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. 

Up to those times the common place of assembly 
or meeting was in the hall of the houses, which 
also formed the principal room: part of the hall 
was screened off at the lower ends by a wooden 
partition, above which was the gallery. In 
churches these screens were used for various pur- 
poses, and in most instances their lower portion 
is close panelling with open work at the top. 

The oldest piece of screenwork is in Crompton 
Church, Surrey. It bears a transitional character 
from the Norman to the Early English period. 

Of Early Decorative character we have the 
one in the north aisle of the choir in Chester 
Cathedral. The roof, as already mentioned, was 
generally open timber work, and sometimes richly 








decorated ; as, for instance, at Malvern and Bag- 
giley. We find cases where a stone arch was 
thrown across the room to support the principals, 
as at the Mote, in Igtham, Mayfield, &c. 

During the fourteenth century glass was intro- 
duced into most of the domestic buildings, but 
only in the upper portion of the openings; whilst 
the lower one was was still closed with a wooden 
shutter. Such an example is to be seen in the 
window of the hall at Marne, in Somerset. With 
regard to furniture, it is mentioned that during 
the time of Edward II. a large oak table was 
bought for use in Westminster Hall, at the price 
of 12. 18s. 4d. The celebrated oak table at 
Windsor was made in 1356; and during that cen- 
tury many luxuries came into use, which may 
have resulted from the intercourse of this country 
with France. The luxuries served principally as 
an interior accommodation of the rooms. In the 
wardrobes of this period we find some remnants 
in the shape of lockers or chests: most of these 
are preserved in churches; but whether they were 
originally made for them remains an unsettled 
question. 

Chests seem to have been very important furni- 
ture in olden times, for they served for the safe 
keeping of all valuables. The oldest chests known 
in England are at Climping Church, Sussex, and 
at Stoke, D’Abernon, Surrey: next follow those at 
Graveney and Saltwood, in Kent. The latter is 
richly ornamented with carvings not deeply cut, 
and decorated with ironwork. 

The chests of the Decorated period are mostly 
panelled, and ornamented with carvings, which are 
confined to the fronts. A fine example of these is 
still to be seen at Grimmingham, Norfolk. 

The perpendicular style is little different from 
the former. An interesting specimen is to be 
seen in the Court of Chancery at Durham, which 
was made from 1333 to 1345. It is strongly 
bound with iron; the latter a little ornamented 
on the top. The inner side of the lid has heraldic 
paintings, of which the colours are still visible. 
The roof of St. Andrew’s Church, Norwich, is a 
very pleasing example. Little Welnetham Church, 
Norfork, although a late specimen, is a very good 
one of the hammer-beam roof: two intermediate 
trusses occur between the main ones. An exceed- 
ingly plain roof is over the nave of the chapel of 
St. Mary’s Church, Suffolk. Hammer-beam roofs 
of a steeper pitch are seldom met with. The 
whole of the timbers are well moulded, and the 
cornice is very effective. 

The engineering feature of this age, such as 
wind and water mills, are spoken of in Doomsday 
Book ; but we have no specimens to refer to. 

About this epoch guilds began to establish 
themselves, and they were in the habit of building 
their halls close to churches, owing to their con- 
nexion with that establishment. Few of such 
interesting structures have been preserved. The 
Town Hall at Ashburton, in Devonshire, is a 
curious and early building, entirely of timber. 

In the timber roof over the nave of Wimbot- 
sham Church, Norfolk, the collar-beams are placed 
low down, so as to equalize the sides and angles of 
the polygonal soffit: these are boarded over and 
divided into panels, by mouldings which have 
carved bosses at the intersections. These, as well 
as the mouldings, bear traces of having been 
richly coloured. 

The roof over the chancel of St. Mary Magdalen 
Church in Pulham, Norfolk, shows a bold con- 
struction ; and the one over the south aisle of St. 
Martin’s Church, Leicester, is very interesting, 
and dates probably out of the Early Decorative 
period. The tie-beam, with the braces, form 
nearly a semicircular curve. This arch is beauti- 
fully moulded, and the spandrils are filled in with 
tracery. Similar to this is the roof at Sparsholt, 
in Berkshire. The roof over the chancel in St. 
Martin’s Church, Leicester, has a tie-beam, but no 
principal rafters: the purlins and ridge are sup- 
ported by struts, the intermediate spaces having 
tracery, and the tie-beam is supported by curved 
braces. 

From the end of the fourteenth century we 
have still the roofs over the nave and transept in 
Ely Cathedral. The large curved truss in this is 
of one piece. 

The triangular corners are filled out with joists, 
which firmly combine the trusses with the rafters. 
The great strength of this roof consists chiefly in 
the large timbers used, and in the extreme pointed 
curves, by which the greater part of the thrust is 
brought upon the struts downwards. 

This combination in the Anglo-Norman style 
has led to clever and bold constructions. 

As the most developed must be looked upon, 
the roof in Westminster Hall, which is 239 feet 
long, 68 feet wide, and 90 feet high: it is a mag- 
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nificent example, almost unique: I do not know 
anything equal to it. The timbers are all well 
arranged: the roof is formed on the common 
pitch: the length of the rafters are about three- 
fourths of the entire span; and to provide against 
lateral pressure, there are, throughout the length 
of the hall, principals at about 18 feet distance 
from each other. These abut against the wall be- 
tween the windows, and have arch buttresses in 
the outer wall. Every truss comprehends one 
large arch, and springs from corbels, 21 feet below 
the base line of the roof, and at nearly the same 
height from the floor. The ribs forming the arch 
are framed into a beam connecting the rafters in 
the middle of their length. A smaller arch is 
turned within the larger, springing from the base 
line of the roof, and supported by two brackets, 
which rest in the springers of the main arch. 
Smaller timbers are placed to bring the weight 
and pressure upon the principals. By this arrange- 
ment and by having the springers so far below the 
top of the wall, a firm abutment and great secu- 
rity have been obtained. 

The quality of wood used in this roof was 
so well selected, that, after withstanding the 
ravages of four centuries, it remains to this day in 
perfect condition. The hall was built under 
William II. 

The Preceptory of the Hospitallers at Chib- 
burn, rebuilt towards the end of the fourteenth 
century, has some interesting specimens of old 
wood work, such as the partitions, and the lower 
floor, which is entirely of oak. The beams are 
moulded, and the planks, which are very small, 
were planed on the lower side, and had an orna- 
ment in red painted on them. 

In Castle Neworth, Cumberland, we admire the 
massive ceiling over the library. The wall-plates, 
principals, and rafters, have characteristic mould- 
ings of the fourteenth century; and the intersec- 
tions are dressed with extremely well executed 
foliage carvings of the same period. The bosses 
immediately on the crossings of the timbers have 
been lost or destroyed, but the panels between 
the rafters are filled with tracery of considerable 
variety. 

Trunch Church, Norfolk, has a hammer-beam 
roof: the hammer-beams project too far; but 
the tracery in the spandrils has a most pleasing 
effect. In the same church are to be seen the re- 
mains of a beautifully-carved and coloured screen, 
also old open seats, 

The roof of the church at Worsted is very simi- 
lar to the one just described ; but the nave being 
wider, and as the hammer-beams do not project so 
far, it gives a far grander impression. 

_ One of the most beautiful roofs of this period 
is in Wymondham Church, Norfolk, the carving 
being exquisitely executed. 

Marston Church, in Bedfordshire, retains its old 
roof, partially coloured, and also a portion of the 
rood-screen, richly carved and coloured, as well as 
a few old seats. 

The old seats of St. Mary, the Virgin, Wigen- 
hall, Norfolk, have a profusion and a variety of 
carving. 

Burton St. Lazarus, in Leicestershire, has a tie- 

beam roof, which, though of low pitch, is not 
without merit. 
_ Next we come to Baggily Hall, Cheshire, which 
isa very old timber edifice. The only part now 
remaining is the great hall. The roof is carried 
upon wooden arches and pillars, standing a few 
feet from the side walls, and the space is filled in 
with open trefoils, 

At Maxstoke Castle we also find remnants of 
timber edifices from the fifteenth century in some 
richly carved doors. 

In the walls of an inn at Coventry are wooden 
windows richly decorated with tracery, which no 
doubt have come from an earlier and more im- 
portant building. 

The Templars’ Hall at Balsall is a wooden strue- 
ture mantled with brickwork. It is of consider- 
able size, and the interior is divided into nave and 
aisles, by massive wooden pillars: also worthy of 
notice is the former timbered hall of the Abbot of 
Malvern. 

Turning our researches into Berkshire, we find 
in Bisham Abbey, over one wing of the house, a 
fine timber roof of the time of Edward I., with tie- 
beams, king-posts, arched braces, and moulded 
wall-plates. 

At Sutton Courtney is a house from the middle 
of the fourteenth century, at which there remains 
the original timber roof over the hall. It is very 
lofty, canted, and supported by king-posts, with 
struts resting on wooden arches, which rise from 
stone corbels, The arches and purlins are moulded. 
The solar also retains its original roof. 


cellent woodwork; amongst which is a richly- 
carved screen, The roof of the hall is also a fine 
specimen of timber work: the king-posts and 
collar-beams are well moulded, and grotesque full- 
length figures are carved into the wood. 

The moat house at Igtham, Kent, is interesting 
for its wooden doors. The chapel has a wooden 
barrel ceiling and seats; and considering its con- 
dition of perfection it forms one of the most im- 
portant chapels of that period. 

At Gouldhurst, in Kent, is a remarkably fine 
doorway to a cottage, worked in oak and well 
moulded, 

Wingham has some good timber houses of the 
time of Edward III., but most appear to have 
had their origin at a later period. ; 

Broadstoke Priory has retained part of its 
domestic buildings. In the refectory is the ancient 
roof, 

A timbered house of this period, with barge 
boards, is found at Salisbury. 

In the Close at Winchester, in Hampshire, may 
be seen a timber hall from the time of Edward If. 

Somersetshire retains a singular example in the 
now termed “Fish House,” at Mearne, built dur- 
ing the reign of Edward III. Shrewsbury con- 
tains some good timbered houses of the same 
period: also the small town of Welsby, in Here- 
fordshire. The latter are remarkable for their 
barge-boards and panelling, in flowing tracery 
patterns. 

At Brecon, in Wales, we have in the old refec- 
tory of the Convent of St. Nicholas (at present 
Christ College) a fine roof left. The principals 
are cut into foliations, and the wall-plate shows a 
moulding of Early Decorated character. 

The succeeding period, with the beginning of 
the fifteenth century is marked with a decided 
advance in the application of wood for various 
purposes; and such remains as are still in exist- 
ence we look upon as favourite subjects.* 

JosH. JUSTEN. 








THE ALBERT NATIONAL MEMORIAL. 


THE Prince Consort Memorial Committee held 
a meeting on Saturday last, when it was resolved 
that, provided permission from the proper au- 
thorities can be obtained, the designs for the me- 
morial submitted by the seven selected architects 
shall, for the convenience of members of Parlia- 
ment, be exhibited in the Royal Gallery at the 
Houses of Parliament. The proposed exhibition 
may not take place immediately. 
It is not at first sight obvious that “ members 
of Parliament ” have any special concern with the 
design ; unless indeed it be proposed to obtain a 
Parliamentary grant in aid of the sum subscribed 
by the public. Doubtless, however, the committee 
fully understand what they are about. 
Some esteemed correspondents inquire, not 
without pertinence, whether or not the designs 
have yet been seen by the Mansion House Com- 
mittee, appointed by the public to erect the me- 
morial, and by whom the funds have been col- 
lected. 








NEW MATERIALS FOR THE LIFE OF 
JOHN BACON, R.A. 


Jonny Bacon is a great name in the history of 
English sculpture. Many statues have been 
erected in St. Paul’s in the sixty and four years 
that have passed since Bacon’s death, but with 
the two exceptions of Flaxman’s Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and Chantrey’s General Gillespie, there 
are no standing statues in our metropolitan 
cathedral that can be named in the same breath 
with Bacon’s Dr. Johnson and Bacon’s John 
Howard. They were cheap enough. My father, 
in his “ Life of Bacon,” has omitted to mention 
what they cost: I now supply his omission. For 
the “‘ Johnson” he received 600/.; for the “ John 
Howard” one thousand three hundred guineas, 
a difference of price which the “ Howard” bas-relief 
will hardly account for: the “Johnson” has no 
bas-relief. 

Let our sculptors contrast the “ Johnson” six 
hundred pounds with the sums received by the 
elder Westmacott, by Chantrey, by Baily, and 
others. I remember very well when (1841) a 
suggestion was publicly made that the whole of 
the money raised for a statue to Sir David Wilkie 
was too much for a statue, and that a portion of 
the subscription should be funded for an annual 
“ Wilkie Medal” for excellence in painting. Sir 
Robert Peel was in the chair when the suggestion 





* Read at Liverpool Architectural Society. To be con- 





The Hall at Penshurst, in Kent, possesses ex- 


tinued. 


was made. Sir Robert appealed to my father, 
who was near him. ‘“ Don’t starve the statue,” 
said my father. I think I see once more the smile 
of full conviction which pervaded the face of our 
great statesman. The medal suggestion was no 
more heard of; and the late Mr. Joseph received 
for the “ Wilkie” nearly three times the sum that 
Bacon received for the “Johnson.” The smaller 
sum produced the better statue. 

Bacon has had ¢two biographers,—the Rev. 
Richard Cecil, vicar of Bisley, in Surrey, who 
died in 1810; and my father, who died in 1842. 
With respect to what Bacon was “as an artist,” 
Cecil’s work is valueless ; with respect to “ what,” 
in the words of his epitaph, “he really was asa 
Believer in Jesus Christ,” his work is of impor- 
tance. As “a man,” Bacon was handled severely 
by my father, and, from all I can learn, too 
severely. In the autumn of 1844 I was at 
Worthing, on the coast of Sussex, with my family. 
In the same house (5, Bath-buildings), on the 
drawing-room floor, was lodging a staid, demure, 
elderly gentleman of the name of Bacon. Who Mr. 
Bacon was I never asked—certainly it never oc- 
curred to me that I was living in the same house 
with the son of the great sculptor of the Chat- 
ham, John Howard, and Johnson monuments: I 
sincerely wish that I had known who my fellow- 
lodger was, for most assuredly I should have 
sought his acquaintance, for the courtesy of his 
manner and the “ new materials” his conversation 
was sure to supply for a new edition of my father’s 
“Lives.” The following interesting letter first 
made known to me the pleasure and instruction 
I had missed :— 


To Mrs. Peter Cunningham. 


“‘ Charnock-place, Winchester, 
25th September, 1854. 

Dear Madam,—A word dropped by yourself, 
while I was taking leave, on the subject of the 
late Mr. Cunningham and my late father, signify- 
ing, as I understood you, that they had known 
each other, induces me to trouble you with this 
note; as I am quite sure there could be no per- 
sonal acquaintance that enabled Mr. Cunningham 
to estimate my father’s character. It is nowa 
quarter of a century since my father’s name ap- 
peared in the ‘Family Library.’ The writer has 
given him credit for eminent genius and ability in 
his profession, but has thrown out very ungenerous 
insinuations against his character ; which, I grant, 
ought to have been refuted at the time; but I 
thought that I should only be brought into a 
profitless paper warfare, and that new statements, 
as foreign to truth as the first, would be put 
forth ; and I therefore allowed all to pass, without 
even a remonstrance. 

I am willing to believe that the biographer, not 
knowing my father personally, was satisfied in 
taking much of his description from the sculptors 
in the Royal Academy, all of whom, at that time, 
were actuated by envy and disappointment at my 
father’s celebrity and success in his profession. 
But for this, no such statement could have been 
printed for the public eye as that he made an 
‘audacious proposition to the Government to do 
all the national monuments at a certain per- 
centage below the Parliamentary price.’ All this 
I pronounce to be, with much more introduced at 
the same time, a gratuitous unqualified falsehood. 
I well recollect when the order came to my father 
to prepare designs for all the public monuments 
which the House of Commons had voted for five 
of our naval commanders; which order was, in 
like manner, sent to the other sculptors who were 
Royal Academicians. It is true that two out of 
the five were adjudged to my father, but quite 
unexpectedly to him; nor would he have preju- 
diced his name by ‘daring,’ as the biographer 
calls it, to ask for more than his share. 

I need not advert to the contempt which is cast 
over his religious opinions and habits. He was 
unfairly dealt with in this respect; and if the 
world were not too ready to join in such scandal, 
it would be labour spent in vain. 
Believe me, &c., J. Bacon.” 
It is impossible to read this letter from a clever 
son in defence of his father’s memory, written 
five-and-fifty years after his father’s death, 
without a respect and regard for the filial rever- 
ence of the writer. What defence of my father, 
if any, I made, beyond a letter of acknowledg- 
ment, courtesy, and compliment, I cannot now 
remember. 

The history of prices in art is instructive. 
For the Westminster Abbey “‘ Chatham” monu- 
ment Bacon received six thousand pounds. Ihave 
seen the agreement, dated 8th March, 1779. The 





monument was to be erected before the 25th 
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December, 1783, and Bacon fulfilled his engage- 


ment. This, at the time, was the highest sum 
ever given for a monument; nor do I believe 
that it has been since exceeded by any public 
grant or subscription for a monument in marble. 
Larger sums have since been received by sculptors 
in bronze. The late Matthew Cotes Wyatt had 
close on fifteen thousand pounds for the West End 
Wellington; Chantrey had, with money and 
gratuitously given gun-metal, something like 
seven thousand pounds for the City Wellington. 
What did Mr. Foley receive “in all” for his Cal- 
cutta Lord Hardinge? Was Bacon’s two thou- 
sand pounds, minus the much canvassed two and 
a half per cent., a large sum for the bronze King 
George III. and the bronze Father Thames in 
the courtyard of Somerset House? and was not 
Sir Richard Westmacott’s alleged ten thousand 
pounds pay for “the Hyde Park Achilles” the 
highest sum ever given for the mere reproduction 
in metal of any statue? The present able Pro- 
fessor of Sculpture in the Royal Academy of Art— 
Sir Richard Westmacott’s son—will perhaps kindly 
enlighten us on this point. 

There are very few busts by Bacon; but the 
few are fine in conception, and very fine in execu- 
tion. His King George III., at the Society of 
Antiquaries, has an indescribable excellence in 
it,—unlike Nollekens and unlike Chantrey. There 
are duplicates of his “ What George, what Third ” 
equally fine. The “ carving ” I can compare 
only with the die-sinking of Simon in the far- 
famed “ Petition Crown” of Charles IT. :—that 
crown—the envy of all collectors of coins. My old 
friend Joseph Theakstone, of whom I have already 
made mention in this series of articles for his un- 
equalled skill in making marble look like satin or 
ermine, wrought under Bacon, and from his con- 
versation while at work in Chantrey’s studio, 
my father derived all he knew from “men” of 
Bacon as a man. 

That Bacon should die worth “sixty thousand 
pounds,” without making busts, seems to me 
inexplicable, and that Flaxman should die 
worth only “four thousand pounds ” (equally 
unproductive as he was of busts), seems to 
me incomprehensible. The money amassed by 
Nollekens and Chantrey, married, but child- 
less (one greedy, the other grasping) I can un- 
derstand; but I cannot see how Bacon acquired, 
by sculpture alone, the large sum he was unable 
to take with him. And here I will observe that 
the English sculptor who should have amassed 
the most money from what physicians and lawyers 
call their “ practice,” was the elder Westmacott. 
Sir Richard flourished in the great era of Parlia- 
mentary votes for soldiers, seamen, and statesmen, 
and had more than three sculptors’ shares of the 
monuments voted by Parliament. What was Sir 
Richard Westmacott’s property “sworn under” 
at his death ? 

“ Si monumentum requiris” is Sir Christopher 
Wren’s best monument; a like inscription should 
have served for Guy, the founder of the noble hos- 
pital in London which bears his name. There 
were Guy governors, however, who, when Bacon 
was alive, thought otherwise; and Bacon, at the 
cost of one.thousand pounds (prices of labour, 
skilled or otherwise, I like to quote and see 
quoted) made a monument to Guy, that,—* shoul- 
dering God’s altar,” as it does,—adds nothing to 
Guy’s munificence of soul, or Bacon’s fame as one 
of the greatest sculptors England has produced. 

PETER CUNNINGHAM. 





LECTURE ON SCULPTURE: ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


Tue subject of the fourth lecture delivered by 
Professor Westmacott, was the great importance 
to sculptors of practising their art strictly accord- 
ing to those conditions which enable them to de- 
velop its special resources. It was explained that, 
though painting and sculpture have a common 
object in addressing themselves to the senses, they 

-have totally distinct means of doing this; the 
one affecting its purpose through colour, the other 
through form. In like manner, the mode of 
using these means differs according to the capa- 
bilities afforded by the language belonging to each 
art. The success of each depends upon the right 
use of its own means; and the attempt to appro- 
priate what is essentially an element of success in 
one with the view of assisting the other, must 
result in weakening, instead of strengthening, its 
effect. To give positive substantial form to any 
object in a picture, would inevitably destroy the 
effect of all other flat parts of the work; because 

the raised object would not only impede the view 
of other objects, but it would, of course, carry its 





own proper lights and shadows, which latter would 
obtrude themselves in the place of the picture to 
the detriment of the painted portion; and if the 
picture should happen to be so placed that the 
natural light should fall from the right hand, 
while the painter’s simulated light falls from the 
left, the real shadow of the relieved object would 
cross those of the picture. 

Again, on the other side; treating sculpture— 
an art strictly confined to form—in the same 
category as painting, with respect to subjects 
chosen for representation, and to the arrangement 
of extended compositions, involves the danger, 
nay, the certainty, of similar contradictions and 
anomalies. 

The question of colouring and tinting sculp- 
ture is not necessarily connected with the present 
inquiry, which is addressed rather to design and 
composition. Nor will it be expedient to enter 
upon the best mode of designing single statues 
or groups. Being seen all round, these must 
always produce their own natural effect. They 
will have true light and shadow wherever they 
may be placed; differing in this from a picture, 
inasmuch as the. painter, whose composition is 
independent of natural effects, may arrange his 
simulated chiaro ’scuro in any way he pleases. It 
is not intended to say that composing a statue 
or group is not a matter of great importance and 
difficulty, requiring study, and calling for the 
feeling and judgment of a true artist; but the 
object of the remarks here offered is to show how 
much more is required, in the case of sculptors, 
in choosing such subjects as shall come within 
the possibilities of their art when they have to do 
with such complicated or extended design as may 
be attempted in rilievo. 

One of the greatest dangers, in sculpture, is 
the fascination of the picturesque; by which term 
is meant here the temptation to arrange a design 
on the principle of a picture; with a variety of 
objects, on different planes, with middle distance 
and background. They are thus induced to intro- 
duce accessories, quite forgetting that what the 
imagination is supplying while they work is abso- 
lutely unproduceable in fact, and it is with fact 
only that a sculptor has to deal. Whatever im- 
pression he means to produce upon the spectator 
must be effected by the only means at his com- 
mand, the form of the object. It becomes, then, 
a question of the highest importance to him what 
subjects allow of formal presentation and what do 
not. 

An artist may sketch in mere outline, in black 
chalk, pencil, or with pen and ink, a fancy subject, 
and may clothe it, in imagination, with every 
fascinating accompaniment ; the gorgeous bril- 
liancy of sunrise or sunset, or the lurid effects of 
night, and storm, and darkness; but this is not 
yet a work of art: these effects are only supposed 
by himself, not represented to the sense of others. 
But if our artist be a painter he may do this. He 
may at once make his sketch day or night, light 
or dark, as he pleases. He may enrich his work 
with all the hues of the rainbow, and force the 
spectator to participate in his invention and fancy. 

But suppose the artist to be a sculptor. Let 
him have made his pencil sketch, preparatory to 
the execution of the work itself. Let him try 
to supply by means of his art what the painter 
has done by his. How will he succeed with his 
sunrise or his sunset ? How is he to express day 
or night, light or darkness? Can he render light 
at all, so as to give any character toa composition P 
No, and to pretend to do it is extreme folly. A 
sculptor’s sun can only look like a flat disk or 
counter, and his rays of light, if he should have 
the boldness to attempt to make rays of light 
palpable, will assume the form of a carefully 
arranged bundle of matches, radiating from counter 
aforesaid. The painter has also another power 
denied to the sculptor. He can, at least appa- 
rently, throw distant objects into perspective. 
Sculptors have attempted this also by the incom- 
plete devise of making some objects very small 
compared with others, as if taking one condition 
of receding lines would supply all that is neces- 
sary. The effect of the interposition or air tints 
is quite as essential here as diminution of size, 
and perspective without atmosphere is an anomaly 
in a completed work of art. But every object in 
sculpture must have or should have its proper 
form, and how would a sculptor prevent the 
shadow of any figure falling right across his 
sun, be it rising or setting, or his clouds, or 
against the top of a tree meant to be, perhaps, 
miles off? A work, whether in basso or alto- 
rilievo, depends upon its position, as regards 
positive light, for its effect; and the sculptor 
should always remember that a shadow, naturally 








cast, is as strong in colour from a small object as 


from a larger one, though there may be less of it ; 
so that the shadows thrown from the rays before 
alluded to would be in their colour as intense as 
those cast by any foreground object. The doctrine 
here laid down was enforced by a reference to 
various interesting examples exhibited on the 
walls, from Ghiberti, B. Cellini, and others, show- 
ing the effect of disregarding this principle, while 
Mr. Westmacott observed that there scarcely is an 
instance, if one, in the sculpture of the best 
schools of Greece where the subject is repre- 
sented in different planes. This is a valuable 
fact if any stress is to be laid on the lessons 
afforded us by the greatest masters of the art. 

The sculptor may ask what he is to do when he 
is called upon to represent buildings in perspec- 
tive, backgrounds of landscape, and similar sub- 
jects. From what has been said it would seem 
his reply should be a very simple and a very sen- 
sible one. If his art cannot do it, as he knows it 
cannot satisfactorily, let him say so, and refuse to 
weaken the power he really has by frittering 
away his time and talent on what never can do 
him credit. A painter would not accept a com- 
mission in which he should be required to repre- 
sent his foreground groups in relief; and still less 
would he undertake to expressing the rolling noise 
of thunder, or the sounds of harmony. The 
sculptor’s sunset, or tempest, with its lurid 
clouds and pelting rain, are in precisely the same 
category. They are beyond his art, and he must 
leave them alone. Though in the case of such 
works as medals and coins, some modification of 
the rule might, perhaps, be allowed, even the 
great skill of some of the medallists of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries cannot alto- 
gether reconcile us to the infringement of a law 
founded on reason and sound principles. 

Having thus shown the conditions by which the 
sculptor is bound in the exercise of his art, the lec- 
turer said it followed, of course, that there must be 
a class or character of subject more or less fitted 
for sculpture. It did not at all imply that 
sculpture was an art without sufficient force 
and power because it could not safely adopt 
the special qualities of another art. On the 
contrary, using its own means judiciously, 
and not challenging comparison where none can 
properly exist, it is an art capable of most 
powerful appeal to the sense. Nor does the limi- 
tation insisted on necessarily make it tame or in- 
effective, nor does it deprive it even of the element 
of picturesqueness up to a certain point. This 
was exhibited in the case of the frieze of the 
Parthenon, representing the busy crowding, 
the variety of character, and the lively movement 
of the various personages engaged in the Pana- 
thenaic procession. No work we are acquainted 
with gives so valuable a lesson for the guidance of 
the sculptor, in extended design, as this. He will 
have no reason to think humbly of his art when 
he sees, as here, how one of the most difficult 
complicated subjects may be treated by true genius 
submitting itself at the same time to wholesome 
laws. 

The great principle the sculptor should keep 
steadily before him is that, as his means are of the 
simplest,—form only,—so the spirit of his designs 
should be under that influence. He must remem- 
ber that the subjects he is to represent by his art 
can only be effectively prosecuted when they en- 
able him to expend upon them all his own great 
resources. In the preceding lectures, on form, 
the value of simplicity and breadth was strongly 
urged, against the opposite of cutting up the 
masses by unimportant details and small parts. 
In selecting subjects for sculpture the same rule 
should be obeyed, and those should be preferred 
that will allow of a mode of treatment which will 
give force to these essentially-valuable qualities ; 
for what applies as an objection to small parts in 
form, applies equally to introducing too great 
variety and multiplicity of materials in design. 
The object the sculptor should try for is, to fix 
attention at once on his work, and by concen- 
trating and intensifying the motive of his design, 
to incite all the interest of the spectator. Attempt- 
ing various effects, and employing means out of 
the legitimate pale of his art, can only distract 
the attention, invite unfavourable comment and 
criticism, and weaken the impression intended to 
be made. 








Fatt or AN Arcuway at Legps.—<An arch 
which has just been completed in the basement of 
a building in Commercial-street, about to be trans- 
formed into a bank, has given way, burying two 
men beneath the ruins. One was taken out dead, 
and the other lies at the Infirmary in a precarious 





condition. 
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THE LATE DUCA DI SERRADIFALCO. 


OLD members of the Institute of Architects, or 
those whose travels extended to Palermo, can 
scarcely be ignorant of the name of the Duke di 
Serradifalco, an honorary and corresponding 
member of the Institute, whose death has recently 
been recorded. 

Domenico lo Faso Pietrasanta ; Duca di Serra- 
difalco, e Principe di Sto. Pietro, under the influ- 
ence of the lessons of Cagnola of Milan, manifested 
early in life a taste for archeology, which in the 
course of later years developed itself in the inves- 
tigation of the architecture of the ancient Greek 
and Siculo-Norman periods in Sicily. His chief 
work, in five folio volumes, “ Le Antichita della 
Sicilia,” was undertaken prior to 1834, in which 
year the two first volumes were published at 
Palermo ; and the subsequent volumes appeared in 
the years 1836, 1840, and 1842. The work relates 
to the remains of Segesta, Selinus, Girgenti, the 
ancient Agrigentum; Syracuse, Catania, and 
Taoromenia, and others; each volume comprising 
from about 100 to 300 pages of letterpress, and 
about twenty to forty illustrations—some of which 
are lithographed, but the bulk of them engraved. 
Amongst the matters of detail which these 
illustrations present, are many concerning poly- 
chromy. These, however, may ke serviceable 
chiefly to those who read the text,—many 
of the illustrations belonging rather to resto- 
ration than to representation of fragments in 
the broken and half-obliterated state in which 
they must have been dug up or found. In 1838, 
or prior to the completion of the work above men- 
tioned, the Duke published a folio volume on the 
Church of Monreale and other churches of the 
Siculo-Norman period,—“ Del Duomo di Monreale, 
e di Altre Chiese Siculo-Normanne,’—containing 
eighty-nine pages and twenty-eight lithographs 
and plates, besides vignettes. This work, along 
with the illustrations of the churches of Monreale 
and Cefalu, which illustrations, unfortunately, are 
wanting the colour, gives plans of many Eastern 
and Western churches on the same sheet, so that 
features of the leading examples of different 
countries can be compared. 

The Duke di Serradifalco, during many years, 
was the head of the Sicilian cabinet; but his 

Opposition to the anti-constitutional measures of 
the Bourbons in 1812 to 1814, threw him into 
the different sphere in which his taste for anti- 
quarian pursuits found occupation. In 1848, 
however, prior to which time we recollect his 
attendance at a meeting of the Institute, he di- 
rected, with Ruggiero Settimo, the insurrectionary 
movement in Palermo, when he took a seat as an 
hereditary peer, in the Senate, of which he was 
chosen president ; and he soon afterwards accepted 
the mission to offer the Sicilian crown to the Duke 
of Genoa. The result of the Sicilian movement 
procured him the honour of exile at the hands of 
Ferdinand II. He took up his residence in 
Florence, where even subsequently to the libera- 
tion of Naples and Sicily, he continued to reside ; 
and, there, he lately died, aged eighty-two years. 
The Duke di Serradifalco was a member of all the 
chief academies and societies of Europe, including 
the Institute of France (Académie des Beaux 
Arts), the Archxological Institute of Rome, the 
Lombard Institute, academies of Naples, Palermo 
and other Italian capitals, the Historic Academy 
of Sweden, and others. He was also we believe, a 
doctor of the University of Oxford, and a com- 
mander in the French Legion of Honour. He is 
said to have left a large fortune to his only daugh- 
ter, who is married to the Marquis de Torrearsa. 
A lithographed view of his villa at Palermo, 
heading a letter written presenting one of his 
volumes to the Institute, which letter is in the 
copy of the work, may bring back pleasing recol- 
lections to some of those we have alluded to, to 
whom this learned and excellent Italian nobleman 
showed hospitality and attention. 








MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, LONDON. 


For a long time past works have been going 
forward in this—so far as the exterior is con- 
sidered—unsightly palace. Indeed, we are not 
fortunate in our metropolitan palaces generally, 
and few things are more disappointing to the 
stranger who comes “lion hunting” to London 
than the sight of Buckingham Palace and St. 
James’s; notwithstanding, the former has some 
good points, seen from the garden, but the parts 
which are presented to the sight of the public are 
unsatisfactory. Two or three picturesque peaps at 
St. James’s may also be obtained, but upon the 
whole, both as regards it as an architectural fea- 





ture of the metropolis and a place for court cere- 
monials, it is unsightly and most inconvenient for 
the purposes to which it is at present applied. 

Little can be said in favour of the external 
appearance of the future residence of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, notwithstanding that it 
was designed by Sir Christopher Wren. Even its 
best front, which faces the park, is heavy and 
dull, and the effect has been still further damaged 
by the removal, at some time, of the sculpture from 
the niches and some other parts, which we meet 
with in the old views. A raised terrace next the 
park screens a garden of considerable extent 
from the view of passengers that way, and in the 
grounds there are some very fine trees, which, in 
the summer-time, have a pleasant look. Even 
now the birds are singing pleasantly amongst the 
branches, to an extent which few would think likely 
so near the bustle of a great city. The whole 
surface of this garden has been recently drained 
with care, but the spot has suffered some neglect 
since the late Queen Dowager’s residence here. 
With skilful and tasteful gardening, and the judi- 
cious introduction of fountains, fit pieces of 
sculpture, and plants and flowers, it may: soon be 
made an agreeable spot. Towards Pall Mall, 
adjoining Marlborough House, are seen part of 
St. James’s Palace and the German Chapel on one 
side, and on the other some curious groups of the 
backs of old houses which front towards the street ; 
these are, however, partly hidden by the new 
stables, which are of considerable extent, and 
promise to be good specimens of their kind of con- 
struction. 

Those who remember Marlborough House when 
it was occupied by the schools of art and the 
Vernon pictures, would be surprised at the change 
which is wrought in the interior. Skilful decora- 
tors have been engaged on it; and, as the late 
lamented Prince Consort planned, and for some 
time superintended, the arrangements, we have 
no doubt that, when the furniture and pictures 
come into their places, the apartments, if not 
grand or striking, will present an appearance of 
much elegance and comfort. The painted stair- 
case is spacious ; and some of the chief apartments 
are of good proportions; but in other parts the 
accommodation needed for so large a household 
will be found with difficulty. Some of the rooms 
will need care as to ventilation. 

When all is complete, the decoration of this 
house will form a useful study; and it will be 
seen that, although various kinds of ornamenta- 
tion have been used, these are made subservient 
to the preservation of the general good effect. 

The Pall-mall entrance to this house is inconve- 
nient, and even of poorer appearance than the 
garden frontage. The duchess of the great Duke 
of Marlborough formed a new entrance, and was 
busy making the necessary purchase of the adjoin- 
ing property, when Sir Robert Walpole, wishing 
to vex her, stepped in and bought the leases 
she was looking after. Respecting Marlborough 
House Pennant says,—‘ To the east of St. James’s 
Palace, in the reign of Queen Anne, was built 
Marlborough House, at the expense of the public. 
It appears ,by one of the views of St. James’s, 
published before the existence of this house, that it 
was built in part of the Royal Gardens, granted for 
that purpose by her Majesty. The present duke 
[Pennant writes in 1793] added an upper story, 
and improved the ground floor, which originally 
wanted a great room. This national compliment 
cost no less than 40,0002.” 

As regards the site, Pennant’s account is cor- 
roborated by other authorities, who say that the 
mansion of the famous John Churchill was built 
on ground “which had been used for keeping 
pheasants, guinea-hens, partridges, and other fowl, 
and on that piece of ground taken out of St. 
James’s Park then in possession of Henry Boyle, 
one of her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of 
State.” But as regards the building of the house 
the Duchess of Marlborough gives an account 
very different from Pennant. She says, “The 
next grant of which by my Lord Godolphin’s 
means I obtained the premises of the Queen 
[Anne], after the Queen Dowager’s death 
[ Catherine, Queen of Charles IL. |, was the ground 
in St. James’s Park, upon which my house stands. 
This has been valued by my enemies at 10,000/.,— 
how justly, let any one determine who will con- 
sider that a certain rent is paid for it to the Ex- 
chequer, that the grant was at first but for fifty 
years, and that the building has cost between 
40,0007. and 50,000/., of which the Queen never 
paid one shilling, though many people have been 
made to believe otherwise.” 

In 1817 Marlborough House was purchased by 
the Crown for the Princess Charlotte and Prince 
Leopold, the present King of the Belgians, and 





after the death of William IV. was the town re- 
sidence of the Dowager Queen Adelaide. In 1850 
the mansion was settled on the Prince of Wales, 
on his attaining his eighteenth year, and mean- 
while the building was granted, as we have already 
said, to the Department of Practical Art. 

We do not meet with many historical associa- 
tions in connexion with this place worth mention. 
The Great Duke, however, died here in 1722, and 
a pompous funeral procession issued from the 
plain, ill-fashioned gateway. Afterwards the 
duchess, in bed as usual, received the Mayor and 
Corporation of London when they came to thank 
her for the present of a fat buck. On such occa- 
sions the rather querulous lady loved to talk of 
her neighbour George the king, at St. James’s 
Palace. It is asserted that Wren was employed 
to design this building for the purpose of morti- 
fying Vanbrugh. It cannot be said, however, that 
the result was satisfactory. 

At one time the Prince Regent had an idea of 
connecting St. James’s Palace with Marlborough 
House and Carlton House, for the purpose of 
forming a gallery of Royal and other eminent 
personages. This plan, it is reported, gave place 
to some other proposed by Mr. Nash. 





OTTAWA (CANADA), WITH ITS PARLIA- 
MENT BUILDINGS. 


A view has been published, which gives a good 
idea of the magnitude and importance of the 
Parliament Buildings, now in progress of construc- 
tion in the new capital of the Canadas ; the selec- 
tion of which, it will be remembered, was made 
by the Queen on its being jointly referred to her 
Majesty by the colonial legislature. The founda- 
tion-stone was laid with great ceremony by his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales on the occa- 
sion of his visit to the British North American 
provinces in the year 1860. The works, although 
stopped in the winter of 1861, have progressed 
considerably since their commencement; the 
masonry of the Government offices on the eastern 
and western blocks of buildings being now com- 
pleted, excepting the towers. The Parliament 
Houses, or central building, with the legislative 
halls, cannot be reported in so forward a state; 
but it is said, should building operations be com- 
menced vigorously in the spring, that the edifices 
will be ready for the occupation of the Canadian 
Government, with the various departmental suites 
of offices connected therewith, early in next 
year; so that the perambulating system hitherto 
adopted, with the accompanying heavy expendi- 
ture, it is hoped will be terminated with this last 
removal to Ottawa. There seems no longer any 
doubt but the decision of her Majesty will be 
carried out in good faith by her loyal Canadian 
subjects; all opposition and conflicting interests 
having now effectually died out on this long vexed 
question between the colonists. 

The grounds will be laid out, having raised 
terraces, and walls terminated with drinking 
fountains, forming the quadrangle, in the centre 
of which it is proposed to place a statue of her 
Majesty; the whole to be inclosed with dwarf 
boundary walls and ornamental wrought-iron rail- 
ing. The heating of the buildings will be effected 
by means of steam pipe coils throughout; the 
system being that generally known as the vault 
system. These vaults, with the cold air ducts and 
the various ramifications for ventilation, commu- 
nicating with the external atmosphere, terminating 
in the retaining walls facing the river, have been 
constructed at great cost to meet the necessities 
of the climate. 

The works are being carried out by Mr. 
McGreevy and Messrs. Jones, Haycock, & Co., 
contractors, under the direction of the architects, 
Messrs. Stent & Laver, and Messrs, Fuller & 
Jones. 








THE PRINCE CONSORT MEMORIAL, 
HASTINGS. 


In April last a premium was offered by a com- 
mittee, consisting of the mayor, Dr. Cross, and 
several other influential gentlemen of Hastings, 
for the best design of a memorial of H.R.H. the 
Prince Consort. Thirty-seven designs were sent 
in. After they had been exhibited, one by Mr. 
Edward A. Heffer, Liverpool (a pupil of the late 
Mr. John Thomas), was selected, the committee 
appointing him to carry out the work of erection 
at once. This he is now doing. 

The accompanying engraving represents the 
north-west view of the chosen design, which takes 
the form of aclock tower, 65 feet in height. The 
style is Perpendicular Gothic. 

The memorial, now considerably advanced, is 
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situate at the Priory, at the junction of seven | Garter, and will be supported by an octagon 
streets. The borough arms will be carved upon a | pedestal of elaborate design. 

shield in panel above the doorway ; ‘ Albert the; The cornice below the clock chamber, 2 feet 
Good” being inccribed in bold raised letters on | 5 inches deep, will be supported by eight carved 


ribands. | corbels, and the capitals of angle columns, the 
A polished red granite drinking-basin will be | caps being 9 inches in diameter at necking, and 
fixed in a panel on the east side of the tower. carved. 


The capitals of the octagonal shafts atthe angles! The dials, 4 feet 6 inches in diameter, are in- 
of basement will be richly carved with oak, vine, | tended to be illuminated at night. The panels 
and other leaves. below will be filled. in with the arms of his royal 

The statue, of Portland stone, will represent} highness. 
the Prince Consort in the robes of a Knight of the The bell-turret, with louvres of stone, rises above 
































THE PRINCE CONSORT MEMORIAL, HASTINGS.—Mr. Epwarp A. Herrer, ARCHITECT. | 


the clock chamber, and is surmounted by spire and 
vane, the latter having the royal initial “A” 
pierced through, and gilded. 

The staircase, of forty-four steps, is of York- 
shire stone ; the rest, excepting the statue, entirely 
of Bath stone. The door is of oak : the ironwork is 
wrought and painted. The diameter at base is 
15 feet; the height, as already mentioned, 65 
feet. 

The contractors are Mr. Edwin Stirling, of 
Liverpool, and Messrs. Cowley & Pattenden, of 
Hastings. 
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THE INTENDED PUBLIC OFFICES. 


CoRRESPONDENTS are expressing their astonish- 
ment at the slow progress made with the works for 
the intended public offices at Whitehall, and the 
absence of information on the subject. No one 
knows what is proposed, or when it will be done. 
One, “ An Official,” writes—%“ The public look to 
you, Mr. Builder, to enlighten them on the subject, 
and to press on the works, that the rents now paid 
by the country for insufficient, shattered, and 
badly-situated offices, may stop. Is Mr. Scott 
procrastinating in hopes of Lord Palmerston’s 
being “out ” sooner or later ? or does he set his life 
against his lordship’s? The architect’s heart 
cannot be in the work !” 





THE LATE MR. CHARLES WILSON, 
ARCHITECT, GLASGOW. 


At the last meeting of the Glasgow Architec- 
tural Society, Mr. Salmon gave some particulars of 
the life of Mr. Charles Wilson, late President of 
that Association. He said,—The eminent position 
which Mr. Wilson occupied as an architect, not 
only in this city, but in Scotland, would of itself 
have insured, in the contemplation of his decease, 
the liveliest interest. But when to his eminence 
as an architect we add the unassuming kindness 
of his disposition, the willingness with which he 
entered into every proposal for the elevation of 
architecture, and the prominent part which he 
took in the establishment of the various architec- 
tural societies of Glasgow, we truly feel the great- 
ness of the loss which, in his death, the profession 
has sustained. So far as I have learned, Mr. 
Wilson commenced his studies as an architect in 
the office of the late Mr. David Hamilton, some- 
where about the year 1827 or 1828. His progress 
as a student may be gathered from the fact that in 
two or three years after serving his apprenticeship 
and commencing business for himself, he had 
acquired sufficient talents and information to 
qualify him for undertaking some of the most im- 
portant works in this city and neighbourhood. 
The Lunatic Asylum, with so many marks of 
mature thought and knowledge in its composition, 
was one of his earliest works, having been com- 
menced about the year 1842. Following this, in 
rapid succession, when his youth is considered, we 
find him engaged in the erection of Lewis Castle, 
Glasgow Academy, Shandon House, the Southern 
Necropolis, St. Peter’s and St. Stephen’s Free 
Churches, Royal Bank Buildings, Buchanan- 
street ; Nelson Institution, Paisley; West End 
Park, with its stairs and terraces; Faculty Hall, 
Queen’s Rooms, Free Church College and College 
Church, Rutherglen Town Hall, and Eastwood 
Parish Church, not yet finished. Besides this 
list, however, which embraces only a part of 
Mr. Wilson’s more important works, we know 
that he erected in all parts of the country a very 
great number of churches and first-class mansions, 
every one of which exhibits some mark of his 
highly-cultivated taste and good advancement 
in zsthetic feeling and constructive skill. With 
regard to the merits which may be justly claimed 
for his works individually, this is scarcely the 
time to refer. The memory of our departed bro- 
ther has, for the time, too strong a hold upon our 
affections as a friend to permit our thinking or 
speaking of him in almost any other light. His 
gentle manners, his readiness to help and advise, 
his entire freedom from professional jealousy or 
pride, and his other amiable qualities enlist our 
sympathies far too deeply to permit us, with the 
loss so recent, to take up with sufficient calmness 
the cooler work of critical animadversion. Let it 
suffice in the meantime that I remind you that 
his talents, naturally of high order, had been cul- 
tivated and refined by great research and unusual 
industry ;—that to readiness of conception and 
facility of hand, he joined a correctness of taste 
which has imparted a decidedly pleasing aspect to 
the great majority of his works ;—and that, as a 
general reflection, we cannot but allow, in one 
taken away so comparatively young, that there 
have been few architects whose productions will 
better stand the investigations of the critic. Mr. 
Wilson does not seem to have been wed too exclu- 
sively to any one style ; though, if there was a bias, 
it was probably in favour of Free Roman Italian. 
In this style we find some of his best works, such 
as the Faculty Hall, the Queen’s Rooms, and the 
Free College. On the other hand, however, we 
find him with equal success producing the Gothic 
churches of St. Stephen’s and St. Peter’s, and 
that Scotch baronial edifice, the Rutherglen Town- 
hall. The younger members of the profession now 
present may advantageously take a lesson as well 





from his great success in the profession, as from 
the equally great industry by which it was accom- 
plished. Without a metropolis to encourage his 
energies, or titled friendship to open the doors of 
patronage, we find our deceased brother, year after 
year, rearing new trophies of his skill, trophies— 
as they should do—increasing as much in number 
as in excellence, and indicating by no means 
faintly, what a still higher position he would have 
attained had he lived to develope the fuller matu- 
tity of his talents. : 





PROPOSED DESIGN FOR THE BENEVO- 
LENT ASYLUM, DUNEDIN, OTAGO, NEW 
ZEALAND. 


Tue design selected is by Mr. R. A. Lawson, archi- 
tect, Dunedin. It is Late Tudor in style, to be built 
with red bricks and stone dressings. The wing to 
be presently erected is to cost 2,000/.; the whole 
building complete, 8,0007. The wing is to accom- 
modate fifty persons; the whcle building, 150, 
with suitable offices, yards, and accommodation. 

The site overlooks Dunedin Harbour and town, 
and is a Government grant to the institution. 








ALDEN’S TYPE SETTING AND DISTRI- 
BUTING MACHINE. 


Tue Americans seem determined to super- 
sede the present mode of type setting and 
distributing. Another new machine is described 
in the Scottish American Journal of New York. 
This machine is said to be superior to Mitchell’s, 
Young’s, or any other. Eighty machines have 
already been sold,—the New York Herald and the 
New York Times each ordering twelve, and several 
other New York papers having it now in use. 
The type setting and distributing are both car- 
ried on by one machine, and can be both worked 
at one and the same time. Ordinary types can be 
adapted to the machine by merely being nicked in 
a particular way, and the proper types are said to 
be cheaper than ordinary types. ‘Che machine is 
said to almost do away with proof reading. The 
cheapening and improving of papers and books is 
contemplated by our go-ahead cousins rather than 
the throwing of compositors out of work; and 
indeed, if a really practicable machine be got, the 
whole history of machinery proves that the num- 
ber of compositors employed may largely increase 
instead of being diminished. Alden’s machine is 
said to do the work of twelve compositors by 
means of two; and all the different characters 
and spaces required in both book and newspaper 
work can be set up or distributed by the machine. 
The general appearance of it is that of a large semi- 
circular table with horizontal wheels in the centre, 
surrounded by radiating grooves and other ap- 
paratus, with key-boards at the straight end of 
the table, which seems to admit of the compositor 
being comfortably seated. 





MAPS OF METROPOLITAN RAILWAYS. 


Maps have been published by Mr. Sandford, of 
Charing-cross, and Messrs. Vacher, of P’arliament- 
street, showing the various proposed railway and 
other plans brought before Parliament in the 
present Session ; also the railways sanctioned and 
in operation. Mr. Sandford’s lines are marked 
on a plan of London, showing all the town; 
Messrs. Vacher’s on a skeleton map, shewing only 
the leading streets. They must interest a large 
number of persons. Public attention is now 
awakened to the damage with which the metro- 
polis is recklessly threatened, and it may be 
hoped that careful consideration will be given to 
the various schemes, so that a satisfactory result 
as a whole may be obtained. An officer of the 
Board of Trade has been instructed to inquire 
into the various schemes and report on them, and 
this report will be brought before the House. 
A committee for the purpose would have been 
better. 








FRANCE. 


OnE of the most interesting modern edifices, of 
Paris, in an historical point of view, the barracks 
of the Rue de Tournon, is undergoing a thorough 
repair externally and internally. This mansion 
was built in the seventeenth century by Concino- 
Concini, who, coming into France with Marie de 
Medicis, was all-powerful after the death of 
Henry IV. ; and became, as Voltaire has remarked, 
a minister without knowing the laws of the king- 
dom, and a marshal of France without ever having 





drawn a sword. At that period the “ Hétel de 
Tournon” was the most sumptuous residence in 
Paris; thus, in April, 1617, when it was given up 
to pillage after the death of Concini, who had been 
assassinated at the Louvre by the king’s order, 
200,000 crowns’ worth of jewels were found in it. 
Falling then into the hands of the new favourite, 
M. de Luynes, it was, from its proximity to the 
Luxembourg, inhabited by Louis XIII., who 
wished to be near his mother. Under Louis XIV. 
this residence was used as a house of reception 
for foreign extraordinary ambassadors during the 
three first days which followed their reception. Be- 
fore being presented to the king they alighted at 
the Folie-Rambouillet, a country seat then situate 
extra muros, and of which some vestiges remain 
in the Rue de Charenton: after the official intro- 
duction they were conducted to the Hdtel de 
Tournon, with all the court ceremonies and the 
cortége of welcome in those times. Thus there 
were lodged from time to time many notable per- 
sonages and representatives, such as the ambassa- 
dors of the king of Siam, of the Czar of Moscow, 
those of the Order of Malta, &c. In the time of 
Louis XV., Mancini-Mazarini, Duc de Nevernay, 
obtained this residence in exchange for the Hétel 
de Pont Chartrain, and died there. Under the 
Empire it was occupied by the Councillors of 
State controlling the national domains. At the 
restoration, it was given to the Duchess Dowager 
of Orleans, widow of Philippe-Egalité. In 1830 
it was converted into barracks for the Municipal 
Guard. 

The French administration, convinced that 
the cheap transport of merchandise can only 
be effected by water conveyance, have started 
in all parts of France, we learn from French 
journals, works of importance to ameliorate all the 
navigable channels of communication; and those 
lines in contact with the capital have received 
every attention. Among these we may mention 
the great canal uniting the Seine with the Rhine, 
from Strasbourg to Havre, and consequently be- 
tween Mulhouse and America—a most important 
commercial enterprise. The works of this canal, 
which is principally formed by the canalisation of 
the Seine and the Marne, in the fraction lying 
in the communes of Saint-Maurice and Charenton, 
have met with delays, occasioned by the presence, 
at the junction of this part with the Seine, ofa sub- 
aqueous boulder, of formidable dimensions, which 
it was necessary to remove by breaking it into 
small fragments before the piles could be driven : 
at length this obstacle was removed and the con- 
crete foundation was enabled to be laid for the last 
lock of the canal. The height to which the waters 
of the Seine have now risen has prevented the 
works from making further progress. 

In order to facilitate the execution of this canal 
through the midst of the several islands in the 
river Marne, akove the Pont du Charenton, it has 
been deemed necessary to throw into it the portion 
below the bridge of the smaller arm of the stream. 
As to its upper part, through the village of Saint- 
Maurice it was proposed to fill it up, but that 
could not be done on account of the several mills 
worked by it; therefore it has been left un- 
touched as far as the lower part of the Moulin 
Saint-Maurice, the point where it turns to the 
left into the Marne by passing under the canal ; 
and the rest has been filled in. An aqueduct here 
carries the canal over the river. 

This fraction of the Seine and Rhine canal 
forms a portion of the section comprised between 
Charenton and Dizy, near Epernay. The surveys 
for another section between Vitry-le-Frangois and 
Saint-Dizier have been partly approved, and the 
first lot was contracted for last summer. 

On the Haute Seine, between Paris and Monte- 
reau, twelve weirs furnished with sluices are being 
constructed, in order to substitute a regular navi- 
gation on a constant level of water to that inter- 
mittent service, by numerous locks, which has 
subsisted for a great many years. Three of these 
barrages are completed, and the remaining nine 
are far advanced. On the Yonne eleven similar 
works are to be established, in order to continue 
as far as La Roche, the point of affluence of the 
Burgundy canal, the system of navigation adopted 
in the Haute Seine. 

In the Lower Seine, between Paris and Rouen, 
the works of the Andresy dam are terminated : 
those of the Marlot supply canal are being actively 
pushed forward ; and below Rouen, the prolonga- 
tion of the digues of the Basse Seine, between 
Tancarville and Larogue, has been attended with 
satisfactory results. 

Considerable works have also been undertaken 
to improve the state of existing canals in France. 
They are now being carried on at the Canal du 
Centre, that from Nantes to Brest, those of L’Ille 
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to Rance, Blavet, the Ardennes, Calais, the 
Somme, Les Etangs, and from Arles to Bouc. They 
consist principally in deepening, widening, &c. 
Indeed, it would appear that all the grand aquatic 
lines of communication in France are likely to be 
now brought to perfection by the application of 
all modern improvements; and to this end consi- 
derable sums of money are to be devoted. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Freemasons’ Hall.—Sir : Last week your jour- 
nal contained an advertisement offering premiums 
for designs for the improvement of the Freemasons’ 
property in Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, for which I felt disposed to become a com- 
petitor, on the assumption that the architect of 
the best design was to superintend the work. 

But, to my great surprise, I found on inquiry 
that the architect would have to be satisfied with 
the premium offered, as the committee have no 
power to employ any one but the massive officer 
known asthe “ Grand Superintendent of Works ;” 
in proof of which I was referred to the following 
extract, taken from folio 39 of the “ Book of Con- 
atitutions : ”— 

“The Grand Superintendent of Works is to advise with 
the board of general purposes on all plans of buildings 
or edifices undertaken by the Grand Lodge, and furnish 
estimates ; he is to superintend their construction, and 
see that they are conformable to the plans as approved. 
He is, at the first meeting of the board of general pur- 
poses in every year, to report on the state of repair of 
the edifices of the Grand Lodge, and make such further 
reports from time to time as he may deem expedient.”’ 

I would, in conclusion, state that the office of 
“Grand Superintendent of Works” is filled by an 
architect of considerable ability and standing in 
the profession ; and that the “ Book of Constitu- 
tions” contains the laws by which the Masonic 
body is governed. A. B. 

Hall, Tunbridge Wells.—The shareholders of 
the new Public Hall, at Tunbridge Wells, have 
selected, from many others, the design of Mr. 
Jas. Wilson, F.S.A., of Bath. The building is to 
cost 6,0002. 

Florence Cathedral Facade.—The first three 
premiums have been withheld. The three minor 
prizes have been given, in order of merit, the 
first to No, 42, the design of Signor Carlo del 
Conte Lorenzo Cappi, of Turin; the second to 
No. 25, by Signor Mariano Falcini, of Florence; 
the third to No. 38, by M. Wilhelm Peterson, of 
Denmark. The designs numbered 28, 29, 34, 22, 
31, 37, have obtained honourable mention, and 
the judges await the consent of the architects to 
make their names public. The judges consider 
the competitive prizes as failures; but they pro- 
mise to do their utmost to promote a future com- 
petition for the purpose of obtaining a worthy 
design for the completion of the Duomo. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Hertford.—The New Waterworks at Hert- 
ford have been opened. They have been com- 
pleted at a cost within the amount of the original 
estimate. Mr. Gravatt and Mr. Bailey, the en- 
gineers; Mr. Bugbird, the contractor; and Mr. 
Horne, the maker of the steam engine, were present, 
with members of the Corporation, at the opening. 
The engine-house is at Port-hill. The reservoir 
contains a depth of between nine and ten feet of 
water, contrasting pleasantly with the river water, 
which for so many years has been supplied to the 
town. The experiments made with the hydrants 
at various points of the town, according to the 
local Mercury, were satisfactory. 

Sedgley (Staffordshire).—A temperance hall 
has been erected here. The building is intended, 
when fully completed, to combine, in addition to 
a large room, accommodation for a ragged school, 
library and class-rooms for the purposes of a 
Mechanics’ Institute and a Working Men’s Club. 
At present, only the lecture-hall is completed, but 
a room on the ground floor for ragged schools will 
soon be ready for use. The erection of the re- 
maining portion of the building is to be deferred 
until the necessary funds can be raised. The 
architect of the building, which, so far as the 
works have gone, is of plain construction, is Mr. 
W. Bourne, of Dudley, and the contractor is Mr. 
John Hilton. The site is a piece of land adjoin- 
ing Townsend House, facing the Wolverhampton 
and Sedgley Turnpike-road. The now vacant 
space in front of the hall will be occupied by a 
building proposed to be used as a Working Men’s 
Club. Some spare land at the back of the hall 
will be available as a recreation ground. 

Bristol.—A lofty chimney-stalk has been run 


up in the rear of Redcliff-street, for Messrs. 
Baker & Sons, the extensive millers and corn- 
factors. The firm have also erected for their 
steam flour-mills a massive block of buildings 
which now forms one of the prominent objects on 
the banks of the harbour. The structure is built 
on an area of 83 feet by 57 feet; and in order to 
get a foundation, the builders had to sink 27 feet 
below the water level, and consequently the edifice 
rests on a foundation of concrete 27 feet deep. It 
has been built of Hanham stone, and runs up to a 
heightof 85 feet, the walls being about 3 feet thick. 
The large warehouses are capable of receiving and 
storing 10,000 quarters of corn; and running 
through each story are huge beams, secured at 
each end by stout iron bars. Through the centre 
of the structure the massive chimney-stalk has 
been reared to a height of 130 feet. It is built 
nearly square, the base being 11 feet by 11 feet 
6 inches, and the top 10 feet 6 inches square. 
Round the summit a freestone facing has been 
fixed by iron bars and stanchions, and the surface 
is capable of seating eighteen persons. The first 
30 feet of brickwork are 2 feet 3 inches thick, and 
for the remaining 100 feet the brickwork is 2 feet 
thick. The architect was Mr. Hirst, and Mr. 
John Harry acted as foreman of the works. 

Swansea.—The scheme to provide a large public 
hall for Swansea has virtually succeeded, accord- 
ing to the Cambrian. The committee have already 
received 2,400/., or rather have allotted 2,400 
shares of 1/, each, and the remaining portion has 
been promised. The transfer of the ground is 
being legally prepared, and some five or six plans 
of the building have been received. Most of the 
designs, it is said, fulfil the requisite conditions, 
viz., a large room capable of containing about 
2,000 persons, with refreshment rooms, orchestra, 
&c., complete. The cost being limited to 3,000/., 
of course no very great architectural display has 
been aimed at. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Loughton(Essex).—These schools, with teacher’s 
residence, of ornamental and pictorial character, 
in Early English, are to be carried out at once, at 
a cost of about 1,3007. Mr. Thomas Henry 
Watson is the architect. Enlarged schools have 
long been wanted in this now populous neighbour- 
hood. 

Peckham. — The Collyer’s Memorial Schools, 
Peckham, are now roofed. The architect is Mr. 
J. G. Stapelton, jun. The contract for the works 
was taken by Mr. Thomas Rudkin, builder. The 
school is a parallelogram, 65 feet by 32 feet, pro- 
posed to be divided by a movable partition; at 
one end there isa raised platform at a level of 
8 feet from the floor, surmounted by a brick niche. 
At the back of the school there are an infant 
school, two class-rooms, and a waiting-room be- 
tween. One side of the school fronts to the high 
road. In the centre of this front there is a transept 
with two porches, one on each side. The details 
are worked in stone, and red and black bricks. 

Wheathamstead (Herts).—The national schools 
have been opened. The Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster, lords of the manor, granted the 
piece of waste ground called Bury-green, adjacent 
to the rectory and the church, for the purpose of 
building the schools thereon; and it was resolved 
to make the building to accommodate 200 children, 
with residence for a master and mistress. The 
estimate of Mr. Browning, of Stamford, architect, 
amounted to 1,000/.; and a contract was entered 
into with Mr. E. Young, of St. Alban’s, builder, 
who has completed his contract. The building is 
faced with black flintwork, contrasted with white 
Arlsey bricks. Extra charges beyond the contract 
raised the sum to 1,2002. 

Stafford.—Two additions have been made to 
the Grammar-school building recently erected near 
the Newport-road. The first consists of cloisters 
erected at the west end, which will afford a place 
for shelter in wet weather. At the back of the 
school, with an entrance from the cloisters, a tem- 
porary chapel has been erected. It consists in the 
framework of iron pillars, and is lined with wood 
outside and inside to a certain line, above which 
canvas forms a sort of panel between the ribs. The 
space between the inner and outer skins of the 
building is to prevent the rapid radiation of heat. 
Outside, the building is not very attractive. All 
the fittings are of deal, stained. The chapel and 
its fittings were designed by Mr. Robinson, 
architect. 

Southampton.—The Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s new schools, at the junction of Albert- 
road with Anglesea-terrace, are now completed, 
and consist of schools, class-rooms, recreation- 





grounds, &c., for children, with residence for the 


master and mistress, and reading-room and library 
for the employés of the company. The building is 
of Domestic Gothic character, and is built of red 
bricks, with black mortar joints, Bath stone dress- 
ings, coloured brick cornices, and string courses, 
It is inclosed by an ornamental iron fence, with 
white brick piers and stone moulded caps. The 
boys’ and girls’ schools are situate at the two 
extremities of the building, each being 65 feet by 
80 feet, and having open timber roof of light de- 
sign. Connected with the girls’ school is an 
infant school, 40 feet by 20 feet; also a class-room 
for pupil teachers. The master’s house is situate 
between the schools, having ready access with 
either, and also with the reading-room, 40 feet by 
20 feet, situate on the first floor, and approached 
by a staircase from the principal entrance, con- 
nected with which is the library; also, a lavatory 
and other offices. Each school has a separate 
entrance, with cloak-rooms and lavatories attached, 
distinct from the principal entrance under the 
tower, giving access to the house and reading- 
room, The porch has stone moulded arches, and 
shafts supported on carved masked heads, repre- 
senting art, science, trade, and navigation, and is 
paved with encaustic tiles, from the Architectural 
Pottery Company, Poole. The whole has been 
executed by the contractor, Mr. S. Stevens, from 
a design by Mr. W. H. Mitchell ; the superintend- 
ence of the work having been intrusted to Mr. D. 
Geddes. The building is heated by hot water, 
and lighted with gas, the arrangements having 
been made by Mr. Geddes, and the work executed 
respectively by Messrs. Kent & Dain and Mr. 
George Hornsey. The clock has been supplied by 
Mr. A. Pegler, and the ground in front laid out, 
turfed, and planted, by Mr. A. Oakley. ~ 
Manchester.—St. Margaret’s Church Schools, 
Whalley Range, erected in Cornbrook-street, 
Chorlton-road, have been opened. The twoschools 
can be thrown into one. They were built from 
the plans of Mr. W. W. Whitaker, of Manchester, 
and are intended for Divine service on the Sunday, 
as well as for educational purposes during the 
week, The boys’ room forms the nave, and the 
girls’ the transept. There are also two class- 
rooms, and a third room, which will be used as the 
library and vestry. At the upper end of the 
building is a good-sized chancel, in which is a 
stained window, the gift of Mrs. H. B. Jackson 
and her daughters, from the design and work- 
manship of Mr. Edmundson, of Manchester. 








STAINED GLASS. 


East Dereham Church.—A memorial window to 
hisfather and mother hasbeenerected inthischurch 
by Captain H. Gillett Gridley. The subject of the 
window, which is in the south side of the chancel, 
is the “ Te Deum.” In the tracery are the figures 
of St. Withburgha, to whom the church is dedi- 
cated, St. Augustine, St. Edmund the Martyr, St. 
Witham of the Wood, St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
St. Woolstan, St. Ethelberga, and St. John the 
Baptist. The inscription below is on freestone, 
inserted into the wall, the letters being deeply in- 
cised and filled in with coloured cement. The 
work was done by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & 
Bayne. 

Dartford Church (Kent).—The chancel of this 
church has recently been restored by Mr. Blom- 
field, and the large east window filled with stained 
glass by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne. It has 
five lights, and the Crucifixion occupies the three 
centre ones. Around this are the beatitudes, 
illustrated by the following subjects :—Blessed are 
the Poor in Spirit; Angels appearing to the 
Shepherds; “They that mourn;” the Holy 
Women at the Tomb; ‘ the Meek ;” Nicodemus ; 
“Hunger and Thirst;” the Adoration of the 
Magi; “the Merciful;” the Good Samaritan ; 
“the Persecuted ;” Peter released from Prison; 
“the Pure in Heart;” the Annunciation. The 
ornamental parts of the window are richly 
coloured, and on white grounds. The back- 
grounds of the subjects are a subdued grey blue. 
The reredos, also by Heator, Butler, & Bayne, is 
alabaster, incised with emblems of the Evange- 
lists, and with a cross in coloured marbles in the 
centre. 

Southwater Church.—A stained glass window 
has been placed in the middle compartment of the 
last or chancel window of this church by the in- 
cumbent, the Rev. A. H. Bridges; and it is hoped 
that, with assistance, the entire window may be 
converted into stained glass. The part already 
done is commemorative of the institution of the 
Last Supper, and the Crucifixion of our Saviour : 





that executed the front window. 





the work has been intrusted to the same artist . 
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Wilmslow Church.—Messrs. Lavers & Barraud, 
says the Manchester Courier, have on view a five- 
light stained-glass memorial window for Wilmslow 
church, The centre light represents our Saviour ; 
and the other subjects are Joseph and Mary; St. 
John, with the emblem of the eagle; St. Agnes, 
with the lamb; and the dispute with the doctors. 
The panels and canopies are filled with foliated 
ornament. By the side is shown a small window 
for Eccles church, representing in an emblematic 
style the text, “ The righteous shall flourish like a 
palm-tree.” 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Ipswich.—Some important alterations to St. 
Mary’s Tower Church are in progress. The chancel 
is the only portion of the present structure which 
will be allowed to remain, and even that will be 
considerably improved at the points of junction 
with the other portions of the church, by the 
removal of some semi-arches on each side, and by 
the reconstruction of the principal arch dividing 
the chancel from the nave. In all other parts of the 
building, changes, restorations, and improvements 
will be made of such an extensive character that 
when they are entirely completed the church will 
be almost renewed. All the windows in the north 
and south aisles will be renewed in the Decorated 
style of English architecture, and the walls will 
be rebuilt in hammered flint and stone in alter- 
nate squares. The tower will be rebuilt, carried 
a few feet higher, and surmounted by a spire 
64 feet high. In the interior, except the columns 
and pointed arches which separate the nave from 
the aisles, nothing will remain in the body of the 
church as at present. The pews will be replaced 
by benches, and the present roof will be renewed 
inoak. The design of the roof is of the Decorated 
period, and it is divided into compartments by 
deep beams which stride the nave and rest upon 
carved stone corbels on each side. The edges of 
these principal timbers and of all the beams are cut 
with mouldings of an elaborate character; and 
round the roof of the clerestory, just below the 
windows, runs an oak cornice of considerable 
depth and bearing an elaborate pattern. This cor- 
nice will be one of the most noteworthy features 
of the church. These extensive alterations will 
be commenced immediately, and will occupy about 
two years. The new designs are by Mr. R. M. 
Phipson, architect, and Mr. Robert Smith will be 
the builder. 

Aldershott.—A new church for the accommoda- 
tion of the troops is fast approaching completion. 
Its dimensions are 140 feet by 70 feet, and it is 
calculated to seat 1,200 persons. It is constructed 
of brick, with Caen stone dressings, and the cost 
of erection is estimated at 16,000/. The architect 
is Mr. Hardwick, of London, and the builders are 
Messrs. Myers & Sous. 

South Collingham.—With reference to the allu- 
sion in our last to the necessity there was for the 
committee to take the work into their own hands, 
in consequence of the bankruptcy of the builder, 
Mr. Fox; Mr. J. H. Hakewill writes,—* I think it 
is but justice to Mr. Fox to say that the works 
were almost entirely completed before this neces- 
sity occurred; and they have been, on the whole, 
well executed.” 

Paulton (Somerset).—The church here has been 
restored. ‘The whole aspect of the building has 
been changed, and, under the direction of Mr. 
Norton, it has assumed an appearance more in 
keeping with what a parish church should be. 
The interior has been redecorated, the old pews 
removed, and open seats provided. A new chan- 
cel and organ chapel take the place of the old 
recess, and the gallery is now devoted to the 
accommodation of worshippers. The chancel is 
comparatively small. It is paved with Minton’s 
encaustic tiles, and the steps are of Kilkenny 
marble. The chancel has an open-timbered roof, 
supported by six arches. The chancel has not yet 
been completed, and it is intended to illuminate 
the reredos in a manner which will harmonise 
with the stained window above it, and the other 
windows in the church. The chancel was origi- 
nally lighted by a window of stained glass, of a 
very simple pattern. This has been removed and 
placed. at the opposite end, although its effect is 
hidden by the gallery. The east window of the 
gallery has been provided by the vicar and his 
family, and was done by Messrs. Harwood, of 
Frome. It is a three-light window, the lower 
half representing the sufferings of Christ, depict- 
ing the Crucifixion, the Entombment, and Resur- 
rection, with many minor figures. The upper 
portion represents the Ascension and Glorifica- 
tion of the Son. There are many other subjects 
and devices introduced. On the north side of the 


chancel is a small stained glass window, by Mr. 
Bell, of Bristol, representing the Nativity and 
Presentation. The window was presented by 
young men who had been educated in the Paul- 
ton schools, and the contributions were sent 
from all parts of the kingdom. Three stained 
windows have been placed in the north side of 
the building. These windows represent six of the 
Apostles—St. Paul, St. Peter, St. Luke, St. John, 
St. Mark, and St. Matthew; and it is hoped to 
provide three windows for the south side, which 
will represent the remaining six Apostles, Thess 
windows were presented by Mr. Hill, Mr. Joseph 
Hill, Mr. Evans, and Mr. Thomas Hill. One is & 
memorial window. The organ is placed in the 
chapel on the south side of the chancel, and it has 
been redecorated, and some carved work added. 
The pulpit is of freestone, octagonal in shape. 
The work, with the other carving, was given to 
Mr. Clarke, of Wells, but he died before it was 
completed, and the task was finished by his 
brother. 
general contractor; the mason’s work being exe- 
cuted by Mr. Hinks, of Paulton, and the iron- 
work by Mr. Singer, of Frome. 
expenditure is about 1,000/., a portion of which is 
still to be provided for. 

Yarkhill.—The parish church of Yarkhill, about 
six miles from Hereford, having undergone a re- 
storation, at an outlay of 1,000/., under the super- 
intendence of Messrs. Ainslie & Blashill, of London, 
architects, has been re-opened for divine service 
by the Bishop of the Diocese. The builders were 
Messrs. Niblett & King, of Gloucester. New open 
seats have been provided, and accommodation for 
216 persons, being sixty-one additional seats, one- 
half free. On each side of the communion-table 
is an oak abbot’s chair. These, the pulpit, and 
the reading-desk, are made out of some very fine 
old oak, at least 600 years old, taken from the 
ancient church at Coaley, which Mr. Niblett re- 
stored some years ago. The style in which the 
alterations have been carried out is consistent 
with that of the latter part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The work is generally plain and massive, 
the ornaments being obtained chiefly by cham- 
fered piercings in the woodwork, and by carved 
corbels and terminations to the label mouldings; 
these were executed by Mr. Henry Frith, of 
Gloucester. 








MEMS. OF THE MOMENT. 


An Arch Compliment.—For the decoration of 
the central arch of Lendal Bridge, York, the 
head of an angel has been needed; and delay 
ensued in consequence of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing a model which sufficiently came up to the idea 
of what the head of an angel must be. A model 
was sent from London, but the contractors did 
not like it, and asked leave to “wait a little 
longer.” The other day the solution of the diffi- 
culty flashed upon them. They called in Mr. 
Tweedy, of York, and sent him a photograph of 
the Princess Alexandra to model from. The work 
is now complete, ready for casting, and seems to 
please everybody. A lucky thought, Messrs, 
Hawks & Crawshay ! 

“The Norwich Gates.” — A subscription has 
been commenced in Norfolk to purchase the 
“ Norwich Gates,” which formed a prominent ob- 
ject in the International Exhibition, in order 
that they may be presented to the Prince of 
Wales, and placed at the entrance of Sandring- 
ham-park. General Knollys, accepting the gift 
for the Prince, says,—‘ Such a mark of loyalty 
and respect from a county which his Royal High- 
ness considers himself fortunate to belong to, in 
regard to his property, caunot but tend to cement 
the bond which already exists between the Prince 
of Wales as a landed proprietor and his neigh- 
bours and the inhabitants generally of the same 
county.” 

Bust of the Princess Alexandra. — Mrs. 
Thorneycroft, of Wilton-place, Belgrave-square, 
has just completed an excellent bust of the Prin- 
cess Alexandra, for which her Royal Highness 
lately gave sittings to Mrs. Thorneycroft. This 
bust, which is the more interesting as being the 
only work of art for which the Princess has sat in 
England, displays both vigour and delicacy. The 
right to the reproduction of the bust in Parian 
has been accorded, with her Majesty’s gracious 
permission, to the Art-Union of London. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral.—The suggestion made in 
our pages and elsewhere, that the dome should be 
illuminated on the 10th inst. is to be carried out 
by means of Professor Pepper and the electric 
light. An enterprising firm in the “ Yard” will, 
at their own expense, light up the west end of 





the Cathedral by similar means, 


Mr. Durke, of Chew Stoke, was the 


The estimated | 


Fittings on the Line of Procession.—Intending 
occupants on the 7th should turn up the red 
calico and see what carries the seats. The “ dis- 
trict surveyors,” on whom the TZimes calls for 
protection, have no power in the matter. The 
decoration of London Bridge promises to be very 
effective. Of this, however, hereafter. 








ALBERT MEMORIALS. 


Bath.—The Albert Memorial Fund was to be 
closed on the 28th of February. The sum col- 
lected it is hoped will be sufficient for erecting 
the additional building to the Bath United Hos- 
pital. 

Yeovil.—The inhabitants of Yeovil subscribed 
last year nearly 500/. towards the erection of a 
memorial of the Prince Consort. The subscribers 
decided that it should be in the form of a stained- 
glass window, which should be fixed at the west 
end of St. John’s Church. The gentlemen to 
whom the carrying out of the wishes of the sub- 
scribers was deputed, have succeeded in obtaining 
a handsome window fixed over the new western 
door. The work has been executed by Messrs. 
Hardman. The following are its inscriptions :— 
“To the Memory of the Prince Consort Albert, 
this Window was set up by the inhabitants of 
Yeovil, A.D. 1862.” ‘ Whatsoever things were 
true, whatsoever things were just, whatsoever 
things were pure, whatsoever things were lovely 
or of good report, he thought on those things, 
end had grace to perform them.—Phil. iv. 8.” 
There is also a tiled floor, by Minton, imme- 
diately underneath the window, in the centre of 
which are displayed the Arms of the Prince. 








SANITARY CONDITION OF GIBRALTAR. 


WE observe from the Gibraltar Chronicle that 
this subject is exciting local attention. The editor, 
in a leading article, commends it to the attention 
of his readers as one of literally vital interest. A 
city with a death-rate of 31 per 1,000, and the 
inhabitants of which are not engaged in occupa- 
tions which necessarily shorten life, must be a 
very dirty one. And Gibraltar is, in truth, 
a dirty place, with many disease-producing 
nuisances, and with an atmosphere which is often 
fou!, and seldom so clean as it should be. Witha 
considerable population closely packed on one 
side of a steep and high rock, and with houses 
constructed on the Moorish-Spanish system of the 
patio, thorough and satisfactory ventilation must 
always be difficult, and, indeed, impossible. Still 
a great deal might be done, the doing of which 
would, asa matter of absolute certainty, reduce 
the death-rates of future years. Attention is 
especially pointed to what might be done in im- 
proving the water-supply, and trapping and ven- 
tilating the drains. 








THE METROPOLITAN SEWAGE AND THE 
ST. OLAVE’S DISTRICT BOARD OF 
WORKS, SOUTHWARK. 


Tuz following important resolution was unani- 
mously agreed to at the meeting of the Board, on 
Tuesday, the 3rd inst. :— 


“That this Board, recognizing the fact that the sewage 
of the metropolis is the property of the ratepayers, and 
is of enormous value as a source of agricultural manure, 
desire to press upon the Metropolitan Board of Works 
the importance of the mode in which it is dealt with. 

The evidence taken before the select committee of the 
House cf Commons upon town sewage having established 
that the greatest results follow from its moderate appli- 
cation over an extended area of land, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works should, in the opinion of this Board, con- 
template and provide for its future utilization in that 
manner, or both the return to the ratepayers and the ad- 
vantage to agriculture would, according to that evidence, 
be jeopardized or lost.’ 


And that a copy of this resolution be presented 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works by our repre- 
sentative; and that copies be also sent to the 
various local boards or vestries of the metropolis, 
requesting their co-operation in this important 
social question. 








THAMES EMBANKMENT COMMISSION. 


THE Commissioners appointed to 


*‘consider plans for making a communication between 
the embankment at Blackfriars Bridge and the Mansion 
House, by means of a new street in a north-easterly 
direction from the termination of the embankment road- 
way near lackfriars Bridge, or of an extension of the 
embankment to the eastward of Blackfriars Bridge, or 
otherwise; and also plans for uniting the intended em- 
bankment at Westminster Bridge with the existing 
embankment at Millbank, and also to consider the advan- 
tages and cost of the different plans that may appear to 
them to becalculated to relieve the over-crowding of exist- 
ing thoroughfares, and to conduce to the convenience of 








the public and the embellishment of the metropolis,” 
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have made their report. At the close of it they 
thus recapitulate its several recommendations :— 

“1. That the road from Blackfriars Bridge to 
the Mansion House, as proposed by the Commission 
of 1861, be carried into effect. 

2. That it is not desirable to enlarge the em- 
bankment in front of the Houses of Parliament. 

3. That the space between the Victoria Tower 
and a parallel line with Wood-street be opened 
out, an embankment to this extent of the river 
formed, and a row of houses of first-class character 
erected at right angles with the river, and look- 
ing upon the open space between them and the 
Palace, Millbank-street being widened and im- 
proved. 

4. That all the houses in front of the Chapter- 
house and Chapter residences be removed, as 
shown by the plan of Mr. G. G. Scott, attached 
to this report. 

5. That the approach from Victoria-street to 
the Houses of Parliament and law courts be 
carried through the inclosed ground to the north- 
east of St. Margaret’s Church. 

6. That the plan for widening King-street be 
carried into effect.” 

The estimates of the various improvements 
recommended are previously stated thus :— 

“ New street to the Mansion House and Black- 
friars Bridge, 460,015/, net. 

Widening and improving Millbank-street and 
the road beyond, 157,986/. net. 

Improvements in New Palace-yard and Abing- 
don-street, 214,182. net. 

Widening King-street and 
southern approach, 78,552. net. 

These estimates show the ultimate cost of the 
various improvements; the first outlay will be 
much larger, as will be seen in the evidence and 
reports. 

With regard to the mode of defraying the cost 
of these several improvements, we are of opinion 
that the removal of the houses adjoining the 
Abbey, and of Abingdon-street, as well as the pur- 
chase of the wharfs and houses south of the 
Victoria Tower, and the embankment of the 
river, being for the convenience, embellishment, 
and safety of that national edifice, the palace of 
the Imperial Legislature, as well as the approach 
to the Houses of Parliament from Victoria-street, 
ought to be a charge upon the Imperial Treasury ; 
but that the other recommendations of our report, 
viz., the new street from Blackfriars Bridge to 
the Mansion House, and the widening of King- 
street and Millbank-street, may fairly be con- 
sidered metropolitan “charges, as they are re- 
quired for the accommodation of the metropolitan 
traffic.” 

The report is signed William Cubitt, Joshua 
Jebb, John Thwaites, Douglas Galton, Edward 
Burstal, Henry A. Hunt, John Robinson McClean, 
William Tite. Henry Kingscote, Secretary. 


improving the 





Sir,—I have read with perfect astonishment 
this day the report signed by Mr. Tite and other 
commissioners, respecting the approaches to the 
Houses of Parliament and Westminster Abbey, 
&c., wherein they recommend, instead of pulling 
down the island of houses at the end of White- 
hall, that Old King-street shall be widened, so 
as to give a second street from Whitehall south- 
wards. Now, in every improvement commission 
that we have heard of, and in the plans of all 
the architects who competed for the new Public 
Offices in 1857, it was taken as a leading fact 
that this island of houses should be removed, so 
as to give a fine view of the Abbey from White- 
hall, and a good frontage to the new offices to be 
erected. It need hardly be pointed out that, as 
now proposed by these commissioners, the new 
public offices will look upon the old decayed and 
dirty houses in King-street, the smoke of whose 
chimneys will of course be very agreeable to those 
members of the civil service who will occupy the 
upper stories of the new buildings. It seems to 
me, nothing can be more petty, and at the same 
time more preposterous, than this project, and I 
for one trust that, before any action takes place in 
the matter, it will be treated by the House of 
Commons and the public as it richly deserves. 

A BuILpER. 








BAZAAR BRIDGES. 


As though actuated by spasmodic uneasiness 
from long forbearance of privation of free inter- 
course in a city which is becoming every year 
more populous and wider in extent ; architects, en- 
gineers, and surveyors have by a common impulse 
projected and published no less than twenty- 
four schemes for railways, and others for bridges, 


The commentaries of the press on the congested 
condition of traffic and the frequent allusions to 
the subject in the Builder, have exercised no small 
influence on the public mind in these particulars ; 
therefore, now that so many schemes have been 
launched “ad un tratto,” the restraining power 
of printing monitors has become not only a neces- 
sity, but a duty. 

There can be no question but that the majority 
of lately-projected railways from all sides and 
through the heart of the metropolis, will prove a 
relief to travellers and an incalculable benefit to 
commerce at large; but there are some strong and 
palpable points of objection to several of them 
which have been resisted by residents of the quar- 
ters threatened with subversion and mutilation, 
by the remonstrances of Parliament, and by the 
leading journal of England. 

As intercommunication by rail has now become 
an irrepressible necessity, so in the plethoric condi- 
tion of London increased facilities for free tra- 
verse of the river can no longer be delayed. Often 
has the Builder referred to the vital importance 
of throwing open the existing toll bridges free to 
the public. Now, it appears that several addi- 
tional toll-bridges are to be built, while as yet 
there is no movement towards that emancipation 
and easement which our social condition stands so 
much in need of. 

The liberation from toll of one bridge only 
(Waterloo) would be a greater boon to the multi- 
tude than all these projected novelties summed 
together. Take the numbers who cross the two 
bridges at the extreme ends of the metropolis: 
compare these with the few stragglers who daily 
cross Waterloo Bridge, in the very heart of popu- 
lation and commerce: they will not be one for 
every hundred, This. proves to demonstration 
that, by however short an approach the way may 
lead to business or home, the community will 
not frequent it; but that they will rather waste 
time and labour in taking a circuit of two or more 
miles ; besides that the imposition of ever so small 
a charge, even one halfpenny, has the effect of 
depressing, depopulating, and reducing a whole 
quarter (and that the most vicinal and important 
one) to comparative desuetude. What may be 
the value to the State of only one hour per diem 
abated from the active occupation of say 200,000 
daily passengers by a bridge ? 

The traversers may not see it in this light, and 
it may be said that they are the best judges of the 
value of their own time and labour. But this is 
not a just test, for the industry of the people con- 
stitutes the wealth of the nation; and it is the 
first duty of the ‘Legislature to strike off any 
fetters that may appear to restrict the commer- 
cialist, the artisan, mechanic, or even the wanderer. 
The resuscitation and immediate improvement of 
the wide and now uninviting district of South- 
wark and East Lambeth would soon reimburse 
one hundredfold, in a national sense, the remission 
of some 5,000/. a year which is now collected in 
mites reluctantly paid. This is not a joint-stock, 
but a State question. It is by the Strand, four 
miles from Westminster to London Bridge, and 
yet in this space there is but one free bridge 
(Blackfriars)! No other kingdom, uo other capital 
of the universe, exhibits anything analogous to 
this absurd system of disseverance. 

It may be permitted with great respect to 
remark, as touching the bazaar bridge shown 
in the Builder, that however meritorious the 
design, or however remunerative as a paying 
project, such a structure on any part of our 
noble river must prove an eyesore that will 
pervert the beauty of landscape in the country, 
and obscure and mar the effect of architecture in 
the city. As an instance, take the Waterworks 
Bridge at Putney, and that is but a miniature 
tube or trunk as compared with the two ranges of 
stalls designed by Mr. Alcock for the purpose of 
clearing the expenses of foot passengers! Such a 
structure would present a continuous trunk of at 
least 14 feet diametrical depth, right across the 
field of vision. Iti; hardly necessary to say that 
this would shut off the varied views of river 
banks, of spires, or of buildings, asa drop curtain. 
But take it as pictured: there are to be, say 
seventy-six stalls on either side: each compart- 
ment might afford space for a newsvender, or 
petty fruiterer: it might pay 10/7. a year,—or the 
whole (if let), 1,5207. a year. Would this pay? 
Taken seriously, however, it is not likely that 152 
stall-keepers could be found as secure tenants for 
such a rental, having to confront the weather of 
our variable climate, without a fire, as well as the 
continuous stream of traffic which such a free 
causeway would be sure to attract. Whether 
there is a requirement for the location of so many 


matter that could be more properly decided by 
one of the Guildhall magistrates. 

The deformity of tubular bridges generally is 
the great objection to their adoption in the metro- 
polis, where the correlative position and aspect of 
structures ought always to be taken into account ; 
and the too close propinquity of even the best 
models is highly objectionable ; but the obtrusion 
of a barrier like the bazaar bridge must impose 
upon any location a fixed deformity. Old London 
Bridge, if any of the present generation can re- 
member it, typifies pretty fairly what the bridge 
of chaffering on the footway might be. 

QUONDAM. 








“LONDON ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.” 
THE “ DINING ARCHITECTURAL CLUB.” 


A SECOND volume of the London Architectural 
Society’s Essays was published in 1810. The 
preface tells us it was the society’s intention to 
engrave a selection of designs, but the great ex- 
pense of the undertaking had deterred them, and 
they contented themselves with the publication 
of Mr. Aiken’s interesting comparison of the 
Grecian Dorics, in imperial folio, price 1/. 53., with 
seven plates. 

The second volume contains the following 
essays:—“On Modern Theories of Taste,” by 
Joseph Woods, jun.; “On Bridge Building,” by 
James Savage; and “On Foundations,” by James 
Elmes. Like vol. I. it contains four plates. The 
two volumes are not scarce, and are often to be 
seen moderately priced in sale catalogues. 

Can any of your readers inform me if the Dining 
Architectural Club ever published a volume of 
essays? Itwasproposed by them that their members 
should occasionally furnish the society with essays 
on subjects of architectural interest, or on some 
branch of antiquity connected with domestic 
economy, or the fine arts; and that when a suffi- 
cient number of these essays to form a volume had 
been read, a committee should be appointed to 
arrange them for publication. 

The society met on the 1st day of November, 
the anniversary of the birthday of Sir Christopher 
Wren, and dined together at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern; likewise, on the first Tuesdays of the five 
following months. Among the names of the mem- 
bers were Edward Cresy, Goldicutt, Joseph Gwilt, 
Thomas Jeans, David Laing, A. Pugin, William 
Pursor, J. Sanders, and G. L. Taylor, architects. 
I have their card,—a clever etching representing 
a group of ancient Classic and Gothic buildings,— 
together with a copy of an address read before 
them at the first meeting of their third session, 
1821, by John Britton, their honorary secretary 
and treasurer. C.J. R. 








THE PNEUMATIC DESPATCH. 


On Thursday, 26th ult., I was called upon by a 
friend of mine to ask me to go with him to visit 
the “ Pneumatic Despatch.” I did so; and finding 
that he was bent upon a trial trip through the 
tube, I resolved to accompany him, having in my 
mind that it was almost tantamount to taking my 
place in the breech of a cannon, and being shot 
out straight to some “butt” at the opposite end. 
My first inquiry when I arrived at the station 
was as to the “ buffer” which should protect me 
from being dashed to pieces on my arrival: this I 
found by the engineer also to be pneumatic ; and 
satisfied on that head I felt no hesitation to pro- 
ceed. 

On entering the building which inclosed the 
terminus, and was approached by some descending 
steps, I had noticed the sloping aperture of the 
tube : it suggested the idea of a huge iron serpent, 


might be presented to its maw; and two iron 
trucks, one for occasional “ tourists,” and another 
for luggage, or letter-bags. In a few moments 
the mail-cart arrived, and its contents were dep0- 
sited in one of them. This was no sooner done 
than both were gorged by this metallic leviathan, 
which immediately shut its upper jaw, and we 
only heard the whizz of the great fanner that was 
propelling this double “ bolus” on its way. 

In about three or four minutes the trucks were 
heard on their return; and just before theif 
arrival, the monster jaw was again uplifted, and 
disgorged the now empty receptacles. 

It was now our turn to become the food, oF 
physic, of this insatiate cormorant ; and it seeme 
to be in effect the latter. My friend stepped into 
the iron-cradle or truck, lying down and placing 
his feet towards the head of the carriage. 
tollowed, putting myself in the opposite direction, 
so that we lay head to foot (a most convenient 








within the bills of mortality, 





petty dealers or higglers on the highway is a 


position for kicking each other’s brains out if we 
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had any). We were then threadled down by a 
light cord, the ends of which we were desired to 
hold in our hands, a most ingenious and simple 
contrivance adapted to the journey we had to go. 

Gently we departed, and in a second or two ex- 
changed remarks on (to our surprise) the diver- 
gence of the passage from a straight line, and 
before many more seconds there arose a roar 
and rumble, the speed increasing, and the passage 
winding now right, now left, now descending, now 
rising as if the monster were put to pain in his 
bowels, and was resolved that, if we could not see, 
we should feel it was no light matter to become 
the proxy of “Her Majesty’s Leather Mail.” 

Well, arrived at our destination at Camden 
Town, knowing the worst that would befal us, we 
desired to return as soon as possible, thinking the 
sooner it was over the better. The officials sig- 
nalled, and off we set to retraverse the tortuous 
and rough gullet of this new “ Boa Districtor,” 
the hurricane which bore us along increasing 
more and more until within earshot of the station, 
when the mouth opened at our approach, and we 
were peacefully restored to “ the upper air.” 








PEALS FOR LIVERPOOL. 


In a late number, Haydn Wilson has a 
letter on the want of peals of bells in various 
churches in London ; written, as I suppose, witha 
view of inducing architects and others to provide 
those necessary adjuncts to a church, which, as he 
justly says, is incomplete without them. Perhaps 
you would also remind intending builders of 
churches in Liverpool and neighbourhood, that we 
are also short of “steeple music,” there being only 
three peals in all Liverpool; and the want might 
be supplied in any new churches to be built. 
It certainly does seem very strange that out of 
about sixty churches there are only these three 
peals, while there are many towers capable of 
containing peals of six, eight, or even ten, without 
in any way being detrimental to the stability of 
the building. 

The people of Liverpool are always ready to 
come forward with their money for building a new 
church ; and I think if architects and builders 
were to call their attention to the necessity of 
having a peal of bells, their efforts would be 
seconded, and the means provided; as it is pro- 
bably more from want of thought than apathy in 
the matter. Music. 








THE PROPOSED BRIDGE AT LUDGATE 
HILL. 


THE great number of new bridges now erecting’, 
or in contemplation, in the metropolis, cannot fail 
to have been noticed by the most casual observer. 
You, as editor of the leading architectural journal, 
have already noticed not only their number, but 
in many cases their unsightliness. 

I would particularly enlist your attention and 
your aid in the matter of the new railway-bridge, 
which must, in due course, span the bottom of 
Ludgate-hill. 

A few letters have appeared upon this subject ; 
but their writers do not grapple with the evil, 
which you, as well as myself, must see will ac- 
crue, unless great care be taken with regard to a 
bridge on the spot in question. 

The real point, I think, is, that as a bridge 
there is inevitable, and that once there, it is there 
Sor ever, it should be pressed upon the promoters 
of the scheme, that they should put up a really 
good structure, worthy of the situation. The 
small extra cost of such a work would be a mere 
bagatelle in the entire undertaking. The view of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, as approached from the 
West, is fine,—almost beyond comparison,—and 
is one of the most splendid effects in London. 

Is it not, therefore, possible to erect a bridge— 
as there must be one—worthy of the site? It 
should be a real work of art; and, I think, of 
stone. It need not be very elaborate. 

It might span the entire roadway and paths, 
and be so treated above, as to be an ornament to 
the spot, and form a fine foreground to the cathe- 
dral beyond. 

Surely, when railway companies have so much 
granted to them, it is not too much to ask them, 

Sor once, to erect a really fine work, at one par- 
ticular point. When a line is carried by huge 
girders over some twenty back streets in Wal- 
worth, no one cares very much ; bat it is or should 
be a matter of interest to every one, if there is 
any chance of spoiling, perhaps, the finest and 
most artistic street view in London. I am sure, 
sir, I do not go too far when I express my belief 
that these sentiments, or such as these, must be 


yours in common with all who take any interest 
and pride in the appearance and adornment of 
London. 

At all events, I must beg you to pardon the 
zeal of a 

Constant READER OF “ THE BUILDER.” 

y*y Is the bridge inevitable? It ought not to 

be there at all. 





REBUILDING OF TUAM CATHEDRAL. 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a corre- 
spondence which has appeared in the columns of 
your paper relative to Tuam Cathedral. Without 
at all entering into the controversy whether the 
building now used for cathedral purposes is an 
ancient one, or merely a modern building formed 
out of materials belonging to some ancient struc- 
ture, I beg to state that there is no intention of 
taking it down. On the contrary, with the view 
to the preserving-of the windows, piscina, &c., 
&e., it is intended only to remove the tower,—an 
ultra disproportioned pile, raised in 1688,—and, 
by building a suitable western gable, to preserve 
the present cathedral in its integrity, so that all 
that any antiquarian can desire will be accom- 
plished, and the church, in addition to a beautiful 
cathedral, will possess a splendid room for ecclesias- 
tical purposes, which may be also used as a chapel 
of ease for extraordinary parochial services. 

Cuas. H. SEymovr, M.A., 
Provost of Tuam, and Hon. Secretary 
to the Building Committee for 
Restoration of Tuam Cathedral. 





ARTESIAN WELLS IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


VIEWED in connexion with what I sincerely 
hope may now be called the date drought in the 
Northern Section of the colony of the Cape, the 
question of ARTESIAN WELLS, both in the Cis- and 
Trans-Gariepine territories, becomes a matter of 
increasing interest. Dr. Livingstone was the first 
to call attention to the practicability of these deep 
wells in certain favourable localities; and little 
doubt can be entertained that such wells would be 
successful and a great boon in some parts of South 
Africa. 

Arid Damara and Namaqua land, and the Kala- 
hari, destined some day, I hope, to send, despite 
their drought, a considerable quantity of alpaca 
wool and mineral products into the market of the 
world, seem excluded from the idea that artesian 
wells can ever be practicable in them ; but in the 
neighbourhood of the Quathlamba, Drakensberg, 
Megaliesberg, and other tolerably well-watered 
mountain ranges north and south of the Orange 
River, there is every reason to believe such wells 
could be made. 

In one of the late numbers of Chambers’s 
Journal an article, entitled “The Home of the 
Gazelle,” asserts that, south of the Atlas moun- 
tains, in the Algerian Sahara, the French have, 
within the last few years, made a series of suc- 
cessful artesian borings, much to the astonishment 
of the Arabs. As the author of the above article 
derived his knowledge of this fact from private 
information merely, I should be under great obli- 
gation to any of your scientific readers who could, 
in correspondence with me, substantiate the asser- 
tion from French colonial documents. Such in- 
formation would materially assist in the solution 
of a question of no little concern to the emigrant 
English and Datch, and the native tribes, 

James WILSON. 

2, Market-terrace, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 





STREET IMPROVEMENTS IN BRADFORD. 


No town in England, probably, more needs 
street improvement than Bradford ; the crooked 
turns and jutting corners of which are a disgrace 
to the chief town in the worsted manufacture. It 
is said to want a “ back-bone,” and well it may ; 
or, at least, if it has one, “ rickets” of the worst 
description must have crooked it out of all simili- 
tude to what it ought to be. That any scheme 
for the street improvement of Bradford should be 
projected, therefore, is an auspicious circumstance ; 
and this, it appears, is actually the case. A 
scheme has been brought forward by the corpora- 
tion ; and Mr. Ranger has just been sent to Brad- 
ford by Sir George Grey, at the request of the 
local board of health, in order to institute a pre- 
liminary inquiry on the subject. At this inquiry 
Mr. C. Gott, the borough surveyor, Mr. Lock- 
wood, architect, and others were examined. The 
surveyor did not give any explicit estimate of the 





cost of the proposed improvements, but entered 


into details as to the plans which had been pre- 
pared for the widening and improvement of Mar- 
ket-street and other thoroughfares. Mr. Lock- 
wood, in his evidence, said:—It is a great 
peculiarity of Bradford that there are many lines 
of street, as in the case of Lower Cheapside, and 
also of Darley-street, the ends of which abut on 
buildings. I am reminded of one instance in 
which a vehicle and horse entered the window of 
Mr. McCroben; and another in which a carriage 
and pair entered the adjoining yard, and were 
stopped at the bottom of a flight of steps. I 
think it exceedingly important that Market- 
street should be widened and extended as pro- 
posed. This is the only mode by which you can 
obtain what may be called a “ back-bone” for the 
town. By this you will open up a line of commu- 
nication from one side of the town to the other, 
and also relieve the thoroughfares by which you 
cross the town. If this improvement cost 100,000/. 
it would be weil laid out, though still an imper- 
fect one.—The mayor concurred entirely in the 
evidence of Mr. Lockwood; and agreed with 
him that it is an imperfect scheme, and that, 
if he had the power, the scheme should be more 
comprehensive ; but so far as it went it was a 
good one. 

The local Odserver, in a leading article on the 
subject, states that the estimate handed in to the 
Home Secretary is 70,000/.; and thinks that this 
estimate may be under the mark ; but adds that, 
surely this will not deter Bradford from following 
out a plan which, as far as it goes, is good. Of 
course there are objectors to it: these, however, 
while affecting to desire a more complete and 
thorough improvement scheme, are believed to be 
really bent on preventing any scheme at all from 
being carried out. 

As being connected with the improvement of 
Bradford, we may here add that a majority of the 
subscribers to the Oastler monument have decided 
by ballot in favour of Bradford, from among 
other towns that were competing for the honour 
of giving a site for this monument. 





CLERKS OF WORKS AND BUILDERS’ 
CLERKS. 


Siz,—In answer to your correspondent, “S. W.,” I 
would remark that the words to which he objects were 
not used by me in the paper lately read at the Architec- 
tural Association. 

In the course, however, of a desultory conversation 
which ensued after reading my paper, some one threw a 
Slur upon the class of builders’ clerks which I thought 
unmerited ; andin answering this observation at the con- 
clusion of the discussion, I mentioned what I presume is 
alluded to by ‘“S. W.,’’ that I should much prefer gene- 
rally to meet a builder’s moneying clerk than the ordinary 
run of clerks of works in cases of measurement and 
valuation of works. 

Far be it from me to disparage the clerk of works who 
really understands his business. I am myself indebted 
for a large part of the instruction I received during my 
articles to such aone. But I can only repeat that I find 
too frequeutly in clerks of works, as they are, young men 
placed on a building to learn, or old men who take the 
situation because they cannot satisfactorily fulfil the 
duties (often more remunerative) of first-class builders’ 
foremen ; and who, beingjin such situation, where they 
ought to represent the architect, find it more to their 
interest, from time to time, to take the part of the client 
or of the builder. 

The clerk of works may huve had more experience than 
the builder’s clerk, but the latter has more practice than 
the former, since he is not confined to one building at a 
time for his present information. Hence I have found, 
(and I believe that other profes-ional men will back my 
impression), that a question from a moneying clerk will 
often throw more light upon a subject than several 
answers to «juestions put to a clerk of works. 

Tuos. M. RIcKMAN. 








EVERGREENS IN DECORATION. 


WE may hope the forthcoming event of the Prince of 
Wales’s wedding will furnish many examples where tem- 
porary decoration has been successfully accomplished 
with inexpensive materials. In many instances this 
has been anything but well done on former occasions : 
even the illuminations present too often sameness, bor- 
dering, ;I might almost say, on meanness; stars and 
crowns succeeding each other with scarcely any diver- 
sity. In the decoration of public rooms I would suggest 
a more liberal display of evergreens than has hitherto 
been used in the greater number of town houses. Mould- 
ings, gildings, as well as drapery of all kinds, are much 
relieved by @ judicious admixture of foliage. A few 
bunches of evergreens tell more than flags or a profusion 
of coloured end white calico. Certainly there are rooms 
not adapted for wreaths of evergreen, as oak panelled 
ones. These, of course, show off light drapery to advan- 
tage; but in all rooms where the walls and roof are of a 
light colour, 4 series of festoons of ivy, or something of 
that kind, neatly and carefully arranged, present a more 
cheerful appearance than can be well imagined by all but 
those who have seen it used. While a plain cornice or 
angle may be wreathed with flat boughs of common 
laurel partially overlying each other, the stiffness of the 
leaf-stalk of the evergreen enables it to retain its fresh- 
ness some time. Nevertheless, when it can be done, let 
the branches point downwards rather than the reverse 
way. All evergreens, we may remark, are not alike 
useful. Those which wither soon are not suitable, and 
some have an unsightly appearance on the reverse side. 
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These ought to be avoided. The best we have seen to 
form a continuous rope of festoon work are box, ivy, 
phillyrea, laurestina, alaterius, arbutus, and some others, 
and Irish yew for stiff upright work. Most of these 
conld be had in tolerable quantity, and would add a rich- 
ness to the other decoration not to be gained by anything 
else. J. R. 








Pooks Received, 


VARIORUM. 


“Crime and Criminals: Is the Jail the only 
Preventive? By A. Pulling, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. London: Stevens & Haynes. 1863.” The 
principle of the suggestions contained in this 
tractate is, that certainty of punishment, or of 
ultimate discomfiture, is a more effectual preven- 
tive against crime than any amount of risk; that 
this certainty would be ina great degree insured 
if the penalties for crime were made more directly 
to attach on the property, as well of actual 
offenders as of those without whose aid or conni- 
vance crime could not be carried on with any hope 
of advantage; and that the chance of escape for 
criminals would be less if we had a more effective 
Register of Offenders, and greater surveillance 
over them when discharged from custody. Some 
of the suggestions formed the subject of a paper 
read by the author, before the Law Amendment 
Society, in December last. Such suggestions as 
these are well worthy of grave consideration, 
although there would, we fear, be both complexity 
and difficulty, as well as often much hardship and 
suffering to the innocent, in strictly carrying out 
such a system for the prevention of crime. If the 
jails were made much more repulsive to the 
criminal, in the systematic way whereby the work- 
houses are, and rightly, too, in the main, made 
repugnant to the feelings of the guiltless poor, a 
very efficient preventive of crime would thus alone 
be readily and cheaply secured. As it is, the re- 
lative superiority and attractiveness of prisons 
above workhouses is most injurious. To such an 
extent does the abominable sympathy for crimi- 
nals rather than for paupers extend, that if such 
an order as that lately carried out by the Poor-law 
Guardians of a northern town, as to doucing 
in cold and wintry water, clothed or unclothed, 
every poor wretch who sought the refuge and the 
tender mercies of the workhouse, man, woman, 
and child, were ventured on in any of our jails, we 
do believe that those who ordered so cruel a 
punishment to the criminals would be dismissed 
the Government service. When hanging was 
abolished for so many crimes, corporal punishment 
ought to have been in many instances substituted, 
at least in cases of criminal personal violence. 
Whether it be right or wrong to flog British 
soldiers who are not criminals for mere breach of 
discipline, it cannot be far wrong so to punish 
British garotters and women kickers. By the way, 
the outbreaks of garotting at specific times only is 
a notable circumstance. The reason why garotting 
has not been a gradual process, one year with 
another, but suddenly manifests itself, as it has 
done on two distinct and separate occasions, ought 
to be inquired into. ‘The Decimal System, as 
applied to the Weights and Measures of Great 
Britain. By H.Taylor. Groombridge. 1851.” Why 
a pamphlet of so old a date has been sent to us for 
review we can only explain by the fact that some 
of our own remarks on the absurd confusion in 
which our metrical system is involved have been 
extensively quoted, and must have been noticed 
by the author of this well-written and thoughtful 
pamphlet, who appears to have been an old pio- 
neer in the way of metrological improvement. 
——“Report of the Weather for 1862. By 
Thomas Plant. Birmingham: Smith, Union-street, 
and railway stations.” These meteorological re- 
ports originated in a series inserted in the 
Birmingham Journal, Ariss’s Gazette, and other 
local papers. They are useful records. In the 
present report Mr. Plant gives a “caution to 
architects, builders, &c.,” as to the “ immense 
destruction of new and unsubstantially built 
property ” during the gales of the past year ; an 
ugly list of which he gives together in detail, such 
as we have ourselves given peacemeal, as the occa- 
sion required, in the Builder.——“ The Cotton 
Famine and the Steam Plough. By John Giles. 
London: Stevenson, Paternoster-row. 1863.” 
Our readers will recollect of Mr. Giles in the 
Builder. He urges his views ably, though a little 
eccentrically, in the present little pamphlet; de- 
nouncing the military oligarchy of India as an 
obstacle to agriculture and general progress; and 
the newspaper press, as the chief instrument of 
modern governmental despotism (was Giles’s 

dney Review a newspaper, by the way ?); and 





“It is of the utmost importance to all the legitimate 
interests of the British empire that agriculture, the sup- 
plier of the first elements of every species of property, 
and the abundance of whose products sets, necessarily, 
a limit to the expansion of every other branch of industry, 
and which also defines the consuming capabilities of the 
great bulk of society, should be possessed of an efficient 
industrial system, and one whose expansive capabilities 
are equal to the demand made on it by the various 
branches of manufacturing industry; without the esta- 
blishment of any systems of social servitude. What the 
steam-engine has done in commerce and manufacture it 
can do in agriculture; and by its aid fresh fields for 
capital enterprise, of unlimited extent and variety, will 
be opened up, which are now shut up from access to the 
capitalist through the absence of a reliable and efficient 
system of industrial power. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the requirements of manufacture and com- 
merce, stimulated as they are by the steam-engine, should 
be short supplied, as well as a limit set to the profitable 
embarcation of capital in them. 

It is only necessary, therefore, to furnish an efficient 
instrument of agricultural labour to the British capitalist, 
in order at once to place the manufacturing interests of 
the country beyond the possibility of short supplies, and 
at the same time to open up fresh fields of unlimited 
wealth and enterprise in the development of the vast and 
— useless agricultural resources of the British depen- 

encies. 


“The Canadian Naturalist and Geologist, 
and Proceedings of the Natural History Society 
of Montreal. Vol. VII., December, 1862. No.6. 
Montreal: Dawson. London: Bailliere.’” This 
appears to be a very useful periodical to all inter- 
ested in minerals, mines, and geological progress. 
The present issue contains a long paper on the 
Acton Copper Mine and various others. The 
new number of the Gentleman’s Magazine con- 
tains, amongst other interesting matters, a 
continuation of the correspondence on “ Buildings 
of the Tenth Century.” The Art-Journal for 
March is a capital number, the steel engravings 
alone being worth more than its cost. The Jllus- 
trated Catalogue of the International Exhibition 
is continued, with notes on the Raw Materials 
used by Artists, by Professor Archer. The 
Cavaliere Migliarini, Mr. Dafforne, Mr. T. Wright, 
and others, contribute articles. —— Laxton’s 
“ Builder’s Price-Book for 1863,” is the forty- 
third edition of that work,—no small testimonial. 
The decisions under the Metropolitan Building 
Act in the Superior Courts are inserted in this 
edition. 
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SURVEY oF West Dersy, LANCASHIRE.—The 
Local Board of Health have accepted the tender 
of Messrs. Gotto & Beesley, of Westminster, to 
make the survey and plans of this district for the 
purposes of the Local Government Act. The dis- 
trict comprises 6,000 acres and 3,000 houses, and 
will be shown on two plans—a general plan to a 
scale of 2 feet to the mile, and a detailed plan to 
ascale of 10 feet to the mile. The work is to be 
completed in twelve months. 

ANTIQUITIES IN SyRIA AND Cyprus.— The 
French Government has caused recent operations 
and inquiries as to ancient history and relics to 
be made in Syria and Cyprus, and the results have 
been published. The island of Cyprus, a most 
interesting field of inquiry, has not been altoge- 
ther neglected by our own countrymen. So long 
ago as 1849, Commander Leycester, R.N., made a 
surveying excursion in the island, and brought 
away many copies of inscriptions. Three of these 
are in an unknown character, which may be called 
the Cypriote: many others were in Greek. Ina 
recent volume of the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature, some of the inscriptions are 
published by Mr. Hogg from Commander Leyces- 
ter’s copies. The Cypriote characters seem to 
bear some resemblance to the Lycian. 

THE CaBRIAGE Roap THROUGH HYDE ParK.— 
In reply to a question put in the House of Com- 
mons by Viscount Enfield, Mr. Cowper said some 
time since (it may be well to note), that he 
had long felt that the want of communication be- 
tween the populous districts of Bayswater and 
Paddington on the north of the Park, and South 
Kensington and Chelsea on the south, did abso- 
lutely require a public road to unite those dis- 
tricts. He felt it was only a question of time as 
to when that road would be given, the urgency of 
it was so great. He was prepared now to say, 
that it was his intention, when the repairs were 
completed on the Serpentine bridge, which was 
being asphalted, in order to prevent the wet 
percolating through the stonework, to renew the 
public road in the same direction in which it 
passed last year. The surface of the road had not 
been changed. It would be necessary to put up 
the same kind of fence as was used in the other 
parts of the park. The road would then be open 
to cabs and carriages, but not to omnibuses or 


LicuTina New York Cuvurcues.—Trinity 
Church (the principal Episcopal church in New 
York) is soon to be lighted with gas, instead of 
candles, as heretofore. Orders have been sent to 
this country for appropriate fixtures. Two stand- 
ards, 14 feet high and each bearing forty burners, 
are to be provided for the chancel, while the rest 
of the church will be lighted by circles of jets 
around each column. 

BurForp’s PanoraMa.—In consequence of the 
decease of the late Mr. Burford, and the termina- 
tion of the lease of the premises, the present pro- 
prietor announces the last season of the panoramas, 
during which it is intended to reproduce some of 
the most popular of the late Mr. Burford’s works. 
The capital picture of Rome has consequently 
been re-opened, and will be followed by Athens, 
and others at short intervals. 

Fatt or SHop Premises.—At Hereford some 
workmen have been engaged in putting in shop- 
fronts, and altering the interior, &., of premises 
facing Gomond-street. The whole of the interior 
_of the house in question, however, has fallen com- 
pletely in. The chimney-stack in the centre also 
fell to the ground. The cause of the accident is 
believed to have been the removal of supports, 
which, according to the local Times, had been 
taken away according to the orders either of the 
builder or the architect. 

SaniTaRy REPORT ON PRESTON.—The report 
of the borough engineer, Mr. J. Newton, C.E., on 
the sewerage, improvements, and mortality of the 
borough of Preston for 1862, has been printed for 
the corporation. The upper main has been the 
chief sewerage work for the year, during which, 
also, 1213 houses have been drained by the local 
board of health, and 556 by owners. The mor- 
tality, however, is still no less that 28°43 per 
thousand. There were 2,411 deaths and 3,522 
births. For the 25 years from 1838 to 1862 in- 
clusive, the mortality was 29°59 per thousand. 
Infant mortality constitutes a dreadful item in 


of those born, die within five years after birth ; 
32 per cent. under one year.. The factory labour 
of mothers, who neglect their infants in conse- 
quence, leaving them to the charge of miserable 
hirelings, who probably often feed themselves on 
the food designed for the infants, is well known to 
have been one of the chief causes of this dreadful 
mortality at Preston. 

Town SEwaGE: Rvuesy. — As to whether 
sewage will pay to apply as a dressing to land, 
Mr. Campbell, of Rugby, says:—“‘If water or 
liquid sewage can be distributed, as has been 
stated, at a cost of less than a farthing per tov, 
it ought, under ordinary circumstanccs, to be re- 
munerative. At Rugby the receiving-tank and 
engine-house cost 450/.; the engine, 300/. : in- 
stead of 2,350/. for laying iron pipes, &c., over 400 
acres of land, which it did actually cost, allow 
2501. for leading it to 100 acres of land; total, 
1,0002. Population of Rugby, 6,700, connected 
with sewerage—say 25 gallons of water per head 
per diem, including raintall—gives about 750 tons 
per diem, which at 4d. per ton for 300 days— 
equals 4682, per annum ; cost of working engine, 
repairs, &c., &c.—say 250/.,—leaves 218. for in- 
terest on 1,0007. 750 tons per diem will give for 
300 days 225,000 tons, or 2,250 tons for each acre 
of the 100. I would expect from this an increased 
produce of about 10 tons to the acre, which at 10s. 
per ton equals 5/.” 

THE Rattway BRIDGE At BLACKFRIARS.—At 
the half-yearly meeting of the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway Company, held last week, Sir 
M. Peto, M.P., denied an allegation made by Mr. 
Hartridge that the bridge had been long enough 
in the possession of the contractors to have had it 
half completed. With all the engineering talent 
in the kingdom, he said, and all the force of their 
own firm combined, the bridge could not have 
been completed in twelve weeks. The contractors 
had not had the plans from the City approved 
more than four months He could give them the 
assurance that the bridge would be completed and 
ready for opening with four lines of rails in May 
of next year. Some misapprehension existed as 
to the cost of the structure. The cost of it, with 
two lines, would be 120,000/.; but if two more 
were added, making a double line, it would pro- 
bably amount to 180,0007. The tunnel near 
Sydenham, 2,200 yards in length, was nearly 
completed, and they would be in possession of the 
whole by the 1st of July. They were now in pos- 
session of all the land required at Blackfriars 
Bridge, with the exception of 180 yards, which 
they would have next week, and there would be 
no difficulty in completing the line to Blackfriars, 
including the goods station there, by the Ist of 
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Dernxine Fountarn Movement.—The autho- 
rities at Northampton have accepted an offer, 
made by Mr. Samuel Isaac, to erect a fountain 
and lamp, at his own expense, in the centre ot 
the market square. The design is not yet settled. 

LEAKAGE OF A RESERVOIR AT SHEFFIELD. — 
A leakage in the embankment of Dunford Bridge 
reservoir, says the Sheffield Independent, has been 
discovered. It has arisen from a sinking of the 
puddle beneath the pipes. Mr. Bateman, the 
enginecr, has taken steps to prevent the extension 
of the mischief, and to remedy it as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Can WorRK BE DONE WITHOUT BEER ?—Paul 
Bartlett is employed as a labourer at Tudhall 
Iron Works, Durham, says a correspondent of the 
Mining Journal, and has been a teetotaller four- 
teen years. His employment consists in wheeling 
iron to the furnaces. He works nine hours per 
day, and five days per week. He wheels 24 tons 
of iron each day, 4 cwt.at atime. The distance 
traversed is nearly nine miles per day. He thus 
walks 45 miles per week of five days, wheeling in 
the same time 120 tons of iron. During the four- 
teen years, Paul has driven his barrow, with its 
4 ewt. of iron, not less than 630 miles, and has 
wheeled in the same time 87,360 tons. He can 
on a “pinch” place a ton weight on his barrow 
and wheel it several yards. 

VENTILATING A CELLAR.—“E, C.,” in the 
“Scientific American,” says:—In my sitting- 
room, immediately over the cellar, I have a small 
cast-iron, air-tight, wood-burning stove, with 3} 
feet of 6-inch pipe connected through a thimble 
with the chimney-flue at about 1 foot from the 
stove. I have made a T-connection with the 
stove pipe with pipe of the same size, passing 
through the floor, and reaching to within 1 foot of 
the cellar floor. At the top of this pipe, close to 
the connexion with the stove pipe, there is a valve 
which regulates the draft of cool air taken from 
the cellar. The opening in the floor is } inch 
larger than the pipe. The vacuum produced in 
the cellar by the draught in the chimney-flue 
draws air down from the chamber through the 
space around the pipe in the floor. My cellar, 
which was before damp, is now as dry and pleasant 
as any room in my house. Formerly, articles 
placed in my cellar soon became mouldy, and were 
spoiled for want of ventilation. 

Frere Lectures, Briston ScHoon or ArT.— 
On Thursday, 26th ult., Mr. Hammersley delivered 
his fourth lecture of the afternoon series, on “ Art 
Literature,” and in the course of his remarks the 
lecturer endeavoured to excite in his pupils a love 
of art reading, that so hand and head might pro- 
ceed in harmonious progression—the industry of 
both having a far higher influence than that of 
mere occupation in tending to the elevation of the 
whole character. He has since delivered a lecture 
on “Cement and Manufactures,” forming a 
sequence to his former discourse on “‘ Ornament.” 
In this lecture the application of the principles 
then laid down was shown as subservient to the 
comforts and elegancies of life, when judiciously 
adapted to the various manufactures, without 
which our houses could not be furnished nor our 
clothing prepared. From noticing what the prac- 
tice of the ancients was in this matter, the lecturer 
went on to point out our duty in relation to the 
subject, showing that acquiescence in a prevailing 
taste or fashion was no guarantee for the correct- 
ness of that fashion, and that commercial success 
was no proof of its being right. 

OrFoRD-RoAD LitERARY INstTITUTE, IsLING- 
TON.—Among the numerous institutes in the 
northern parts of the metropolis this one is 
entitled to special notice, if we are to judge from 
its recently published programme. A new session 
commenced on Wednesday evening last, by a 
lecture “On Art, especially the Artistic Side of 
Christianity,” by the president of the insti- 
tute, the Rev. John Pulsford, author of a 
devotional work, titled, “Quiet Hours.” The 
course for the forthcoming quarter also includes 
a lecture by Mr. John Bennett, on “ The Watch, 
What to make, and How to make it ;” an essay by 
Mr. Gunn on “Church Music and Architecture 
in their Relation to Public Devotion,” to be fol- 
lowed by a discussion among the members; also 
an original scientific paper on “ Light and Colour 
under different Aspects,” by Mr. Bradley ; besides 
a concert of sacred and secular music. It is by 
attending such institutions and listening to and 
discussing such subjects as these that both old and 
young may become mentally improved, and the 
tine arts and music properly appreciated. If all 
our towns and villages had their “ literary insti- 
tutes,” the inhabitants would have something 
better to occupy their minds with than local 
gossip or village scandal. 








CuEaP TELEGRAPHIC Gossrp. — The Electric 
Telegraphic Company propose to establish a wire 
communication between individual and individual, 
at any distance apart, in the metropolis, so that 
they may gossip, or comfort each other, ad libitum, 
for 151. a year. 

A Paper CorFEE-cUP.—Some ingenious Ger- 
man, says a contemporary, has invented a paper 
cup, which will completely hold a draught of the 
hottest liquid, and can be bought for a farthing. 
By means of this invention the good people of 
Berlin take up and driok at their ease, as they go 
along the railroad, the cups of coffee which com- 
fort-loving Englishmen find it impossible to swal- 
low without scalding their throats. 

Proprosrep New THEATRE, FOR BIRKENHEAD.— 
At a preliminary meeting held in Birkenhead, it 
was unanimously resolved that a limited liability 
company be formed for the purpose of erecting a 
theatre on a piece of land situate in Grange- 
lane, near to Charing-cross. Plans and estimates 
were laid before the meeting, which were ap- 
proved of,—the estimated cost of land and build- 
ing, which will be unusually convenient and 
complete, holding 1,400 persons, not to exceed 
8,000. 

SocreTyY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
Fring Arts.—At the society’s rooms, in Conduit- 
street, Dr. C. Dresser delivered an interesting 
lecture “On applied Art as exemplified in the 
International Exhibition, 1862.’”? The lecturer 
went to show that an object might be said to be in 
good taste in view of several considerations— 
first, through being perfectly adapted for the pur- 
pose intended; secondly, through the thoughts 
and associations it awakens; thirdly, through the 
abstract beauty of its forms and colours. The 
lecture was illustrated by a numerous collection 
of objects of Japanese and Chinese manufacture, 
and also by a series of sketches prepared by the 
lecturer. 

DISCOVERY OFA SCULPTURED BULL aT Bure- 
HEAD.—Considerable interest has been excited 
among local antiquarians, says the Banffshire 
Journal, by an important archeological discovery, 
made the other day at Burghead, where there has 
been brought to light another curiously sculptured 
bull. One of the workmen engaged in excavating 
the south pier for railway purposes came upon a 
sculptured stone, which unfortunately did not 
attract attention until i¢ had been partially de- 
stroyed. Asa work of art, it falls short of any of 
the bulls hitherto discovered; while the task of 
deciphering is rendered somewhat difficult by the 
loss of the head. The only other two bulls now 
known to exist, though others are spoken of, are 
in possession of Mr. George Anderson, Inverness, 
and Mr. Thomas Milne, Elgin. 

Book Form or “ NaPier’s BonEs” FoR Easy 
CALCULATION. — An ingenious application of 
Napier’s rods or bones to paper and the pocket- 
book form, has been invented by Mr. R. Dunlop, 
accountant to the Copper Miners’ Company, at 
Cwm-Avon, Taibach, Glamorganshire, and pub- 
lished, with provisional protection for the inven- 
tion (Whittington, printer, Post-office, Neath), 
under the name of “ Dunlop’s Calculator (No. 1), 
for performing multiplication and division.” By 
its use the results of calculation from 1-32nd of 
any weight, number, or measure, to upwards of 
99,999, can readily be obtained, for prices varying 
from 1-32nd of a penny to twenty shillings and 
upwards. This convenient and curious ready- 
reckoner must be a useful assistant in warehouses, 
shops, and sale-yards, especially for fractional 
calculation. 

Pustic Works at CHatHamM. — The public 
works now in progress at Chatham, as well as 
those intended to be carried out at that garrison 
during the next financial year, will involve an 
outlay of close upon 20,0007. The most important 
of the works contemplated is the erection of a 
gymnasium, the cost of which will be upwards of 
5,000/., exclusive of site. The Army Sanitary 
Commissioners have recommended the erection of 
such a building at all our large garrisons. The 
additional buildings now in course of erection in- 
clude a bakery, in which the bread required for 
the troops will be baked; a brewery, barrack- 
rooms, officers’ quarters, and other buildings. The 
various blocks of buildings occupy a portion of 
the Government land on the outskirts of the gar- 
rison. The hospitals for the wives and children 
of the troops at Chatham, now in progress, will 
involve an outlay of upwards of 3,000/. The esti- 
mated expense of re-appropriating Fort Pitt as a 
hospital for the entire garrison on the removal of 
the medical school and invalid depdt to Netley 
Hospital, is 1,000/. Upwards of 6,000/. will also 
be required to enable the Royal Engineers to carry 
on their works during the present year. 








“THe Horress oF BEAvTY.”—We understand 
that his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has 
been pleased to accept a copy of Mr. Cave Thomas’s 
thoughtful work, “The Holiness of Beauty,” re- 
viewed in our pages some time since. 

PatL-MALL.—The Marquis of Ailesbury has 
built a fine ball-room adjoining his residence in 
Pall-mall (Mr. T. H. Wyatt, architect), and it is 
proposed to open it on the occasion of the Prince 
of Wales’s marriage, on the 10th inst., with a 


ball. The floor is laid with Arrowsmith’s solid 
parquetery. 
METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION OF MEDICAL 


OrFIcErRs oF HrattH.—At a meeting held on 
the 21st ult., at Richmond-terrace, Whitehall, 
a communication was read from the Secretary of 
the Epidemiological Society, respecting the proper 
registration of sickness amongst paupers. Mr. 
Chadwick then made a proposal in reference to an 
application to Parliament on the sanitary require- 
ments of public schools. Dr. Murchison read a 
paper on continued fever, which led to a discussion 
which was adjourned. 

THe Liverroon LasourErs’ DwEtiine Com- 
PpaNy.—At the annual meeting of this company 
the directors’ seventh annual report stated that 
the average number of houses unoccupied during 
the year continued larger than they would wish, 
though not exceeding the average of former years. 
The directors recommended that a dividend of 
34 per cent. be paid. The chairman said the 
question might be raised whether it was desirable 
to continue the company in its present form; or 
whether they should wind it up. The report was 
received and adopted. Mr. Muir, of Glasgow, 
gave some details of the successful experiment of 
cooking depdts at Glasgow, by Mr. Corbet. A 
dinner, consisting of a basin of soup, a plate of 
meat and potatoes, and another plate of plum- 
pudding, could there be had for fourpence half- 
penny. The system was doing great good. In 
Manchester four similar establishments had been 
started, and they were all successful. Mr. Muir 
said a duke and duchess had dined and spent a 
day at the Glasgow establishment, and they ex- 
pressed. their high approval of the general 
arrangements, the duchess stating that she had 
had an excellent dinner. 

Norwicu Scuoor or Art.—The annual soirée 
of the students of this school has taken place in 
the local Free Library, and was well attended. 
The school-rooms in the Library were hung with 
pictures. The chairman said the entire results 
of the examination could not be known at present, 
but it appeared that the school had earned thirty- 
two medals, which was a far greater number than 
it had ever had before; the greatest preceding 
number being twenty or twenty-one. But as no 
school could take more than thirty medals, two 
would have to be dropped. He then read the 
names of the medallists, and distributed the prizes. 
Mr. Keith, in responding to a vote of thanks, con- 
gratulated the city on the improvement that was 
apparent in the school, and expressed a hope that 
in future the citizens would take greater interest 
in it. Looking at the population of Norwich, 
and the many objects of art-interest it contained, 
he thought the committee ought to be able, after 
all the trouble they took, to obtain a subscription 
list of more than 100/.a year. He thought it a 
reflection on the city that it had not taken a 
greater interest in the school of art. 

UnuEaltuy State or Epiysures Casti¥.— 
The report of the commission on barracks and 
hospitals states that the situation of the barracks 
at Edinburgh Castle is an exposed, though a 
healthy one, but the barracks themselves are not 
amongst the most healthy in Scotland. The 
mortality in them during the last five years has 
been 14 per 1,000 per annum; a death-rate con- 
siderably above the army average for Scotland for 
the same five years, which has been 9 3 per 1,000, 
and much greater than in the other barracks in 
the city and neighbourhood. The annual mortality 
from chest diseases and fevers has in Edinburgh 
Castle been in the ratio of 10 per 1,000 strength. 
At Piershill Barracks, about two miles distant, it 
has been under 3 per 1,000, and at Leith Fort 
about 23 per 1,000 strength. The greater part of 
the troops are in the “ New Barrack,” which is 
styled a very unfavourable specimen of barraek 
architecture and arrangement. The means of 
ventilation afforded by the construction are quite 
inadequate for the number of inmates. The over- 
crowding throughout the building is excessive. 
Phe iraprovements suggested by the commissioners 
are a reduction in the number of inmates; shafts 
and remodelled grates; removal of ash-pits, and 
improvement of the washhouses. The commission 
also recommend various improvements in the 
hospital. 
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Mr. James DrEepvcr.—The death of this gentle- 
man, 80 long known as the inventor of the suspen- 
sion bridge system which bears his name, recently 
occurred at his residence, Gothic Cottage, Sion- 
hill, Bath, after‘a long illness. 

Brastrixa Powpsr. —Some improvements in 
the manufacture of blasting powder have been 
patented by Messrs. Killow & ‘Short, of Delabole ; 
‘according to which the ingredients used are nitrate 
of potash, chlorate of. potash, nitrate of soda, 
sawdust, tan, and sulphur. Sometimes they dis- 
pense with the potash, and they sometimes substi- 
tute turf or peat for the sawdust, or for both 
sawdust and tan, 

LamsrtTu Bripez.— At the ordinary half: 
yearly meeting of the Lambeth Bridge:company, 
the directors reported that with their bridge 
and the proposed new express omnibus the dis- 
tance from Pimlieo'to the City will be consider- 
ably lessened, and that the receipts enabled the 
directors'to recommend a dividend ‘at the rate of 
9 per cent. per‘annum for the three months. The 
report of Mr. Barlow, the engineer, was satisfac- 
tory. 

_ACCIDENT ON THE METROPOLITAN Raibway. 
A train which left Farringdon-street, by some un- 
happy mistake in the working of the points, was 
‘sent on to the wrong or western line while the 
train from Paddington was coming in to the Far- 
ringdon-street station, and met it going out near 
the Clerkenwell Sessions-house. The trains were 
fortunately running at a slow pace, but several 
passengers were severely shaken, and others were 
cut about the face, but no person was killed. 

PETROLEUM UNDER A NEw Aspect.— Not 
‘only, it seems, is petroleum destined to be one of 
‘the cheapest and most brilliant agents for illu- 
minating purposes, but there are many more 
applications to which it is suited. It isconsidered 
to ‘be a superior lubricator, a powerful heating 

‘agent, and an economical and effective substitute 
for turpentine, benzine, naphtha, &c.: it is used 
for the manufacture of candles and soap; and it 
has just been discovered, it is said, that it produces 
a beantifal varnish, at one half the cost of manu- 


‘facturing the varnish now generally used. This 
‘result, it seems, has been obtained at a refinery 


at Birkenhead, and the requirements for this 
cheap article are expected to be very large. 

Rattway Trarric Returns.—The traffic ré- 
ceipts of railways in the United Kingdom amounted 
for the week ending the 14th of February, on 
10,588 miles, to 496,778/., and for the correspond- 
ing week of last year, on 10,217 miles, to 457,824/., 
showing an iucrease of 371 miles, and of 38,954/, 
in the receipts. The increase on the Great Eastern 
amounted to 2;698/.; on the Great Northern, to 
1,0822.; on the Great Western, to 2,894. ; on the 
London ‘and North-Western, to 5,565/.; on the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast, to 2,175/.; 
on the London and South-Western, to 1;8112.; on 
the Midland, to 2,380/.; on the North-Eastern, to 
2,452/.; and on the South-Eastern, to 2,062/. 
There was a decrease of 175/. on the Great Southern 
and Western. 

Tue Potyrecrnic, Recent StrrReET. — On 
‘Monday evening Professor Pepper gave a lecture 
for the first time, entitled ‘‘ Burning to Death and 
Saving from Death,” illustrating it in his usual 
agreeable and effective manner. Asa close to some 
well-meant and valuable observations, a young 
lady, in ample white robes, prepared with the 
patent incombustible starch, walked with 'im- 
punity up and down through flames, emulating 
the Medieval lady on the plough-shares. The 
“Spectre Drama,” which holds its place, is the 
most extraordinary illusion ever seen. The images 
produced ‘by mirrors look more solid and real 
than the living man standing beside them. Mr. 
Lionel Brough gives a very entertaining’ version 
of “Cinderella,” illustrated by dissolving views ; 
the whole forming a wonderful shilling’s-worth. 

THe Lark Navieation. — The river Lurk 
seems likely to be again pressed into the service 
of the people of Bury St. Edmund’s. The idea 
has originated from the employment of a peculiar 
class of steamboat on the Grand Junction and 
other canals, by means of which a cargo of 50 tons 
may be carried between seven and eight miles per 
hour, the depth required being no more than 
4ifeet. These boats could take in coal at New- 
castle and bring it up to Bury at .a cost with 
which no other means of transit could compete, 
effecting a difference of 4s. per ton in the price of 
goal. The project, it seems, will very shortly be 
before the public. A survey of the river has been 
made for the purpose; and we understand that 
Mr. Burns, the engineer, employed at present upon 
the town sewage, has given his opinion that there 
is no‘difficuity in obtaining 10 feet of water, if 


Parizk ‘Macue Caurncu—<According .to the 
Critic, it is said, that in Bergen, a town of 
Prussia, there is an elegant church, capable of 
‘holding 1,000 persons, constructed entirely— 
statues and all—of papier maché. 

A nEw THEATRE In Lonpon.—Arrangements 
are now in active progress for the construction of 
a new theatre in the metropolis, the site chosen 
for which is in the Haymarket, nearly opposite 
the Haymarket Theatre, and being the ground 
on which: stood ‘the Anglesey Tavern and the 
livery yard and stables attached. 


Crry Svus-way.—The Bill authorising the 
Metropolitan Board ‘of Works to mske a new 
street from Chatham-place to the Mansion House 
contains a clause, providing that the Board may 
make under the new street a sub-way, and permit 
it to be used for the purpose of laying down gas 
or waterpipes or telegraph wires, “or for any 
other works or purpose.” 


INAUGURATION OF THE WEDGWOOD STATUE.— 
The statue by Mr. G. Davies, of Wedgwood the 
Potter, at Stoke-upon-Trent, has been inaugurated 
in presence of a large concourse of people from 
all parts of the Potteries and North Staffordshire. 
The Earl of Harrowby, K.G., delivered the inau- 
gural address. 


* RecENT ARCHITECTURE IN BIRMINGHAM.”— 
The writer of the article under the above title is 
glad to find that the elegant building, designed 
by Mr. Naden, at the corner of Bishopsgate-street, 
is of brick and stone work, and that the effects are 
not produced merely on the surface by means of 
painted stucco. The artificial colouring of the 
columns and other portions of the work, combined 
with information from a seemingly reliable source, 
had led the writer to believe that Mr. Naden’s 
design was. open to the objections urged. He is 
further informed that the preparation used on the 
stone work, &c., is the invention of Mr. J. W. 
Ingram, of Birmingham, by whom it has been 
elsewhere applied for some time. 


Pustic Park For ASHTON-UNDER-LyNzE.—At 
a recent meeting of the Ashton borough relief 
committee, the question of providing manual 
labour for the male adults, in the place of attend- 
ing educational classes, was discussed, as the latter 
mode of employment was becoming very irksome 
to the men. It was suggested that a public park 
having been long talked of, a deputation should 
wait upou Lord Stamford to ask him to grant a 
piece of land for such a purpose, the first sod of 
which should be cut on the 10th of March, the 
wedding-day of the Prince of Wales. The sugges- 
tion was very favourably received ; and ultimately 
a deputation was appointed to wait upon Lord 
Stamford’s agents to request his lordship to make 
the desired grant. 


respondent of the Levant Herald, writing from 
Tarsus on the 24th ult., says:—‘ A very interest- 
ing piece of antique sculpture has just been 
brought to light in the course of some excavations 
now in progress close to this town. It is a large 
and splendidly - carved sarcophagus, of white 
marble, containing a skeleton in a state of excel- 
lent preservation, with a funeral stone lamp at its 
feet. The sides and top of the sarcophagus are 
thickly covered with beautifully-chiselled hiero- 
glyphics and bas-reliefs of deities, the whole as 
fine in their outlines as if cut a week ago. Un- 
happily, our local archeological lore is too scanty 
to enable us to obtain any reliable clue to the age 
or connexions of this fine remnant of antiquity ; 
but it is pronounced by the few who do pretend to 
a smattering of hieroglyphic skill to be at least 
3,000 years old. A speculative enthusiast has 
offered 1,000 liras for it as it stands, but his offer 
has been refused by the finder.” 


Tue Montrose WatErworks.—At the Royal 
Scottish Society of Arts, in Edinburgh, a paper 
was recently read on this subject by Mr. John 
Reid. The town is now supplied from the Nor- 
thesk river by pumping; but the water is first 
filtered through the strata adjoining into a well 
which was sunk for the purpose 20 feet, when fine 
pure water was got in abundance, there being a 
steady delivery of nearly 180,000 gallons per day 
before a driftway or conduit was extended towards 
the river fromthe bottom of the well, which latter 
was enlarged to 25 feet diameter, with driftway 
3 feet higb, 2 feet wide, and 80 yards in length. 
A.gain of nearly one gallon per minute for each 
yard in length of the drift was got after reaching 
50.or 60 yards from the well.’ The cost of the 
new and extensive waterworks at Kinnaber was 
8,242/. The town was first supplied, in 1857, 
from this source, and the supply continues to be 





necessary, near the railway station. 





yard, Oxford-street. 


Tue Earinton Statuz.—Mr.:Matthew Noble 
has received the commission for executing a 
colossal bronze of the late Earl of Eglinton, for the 
town of Ayr. 








TENDERS. 


For brick-sewer in Bow-road and pipe ‘sewers on 
the British Land Company’s estate at Bow. Plans, &c., 
by the company’s surveyor :— 





Taylor & Wright.....ccescsecess 700 0-0 
Ennor 586 0 0 
POM, cnacvecusscnceaess @ cccece 550 0 0 
Hayward 550 0 6 
Porter 542 4 0 
Kent 515 ‘0-0 
Rogers 469 10 0 
Horn 455 0 0 
Pearce . 454 0 0 
Brock (accepted)....scececcesceee 452 15 10 





For forming the roads, yards, &c., at the Stepney Union 
Workhouse, Bromley, Middlesex. Mr. Henry. Jarvis, 





architect :— 

POIKED cocccccccvecccccccccedes 4845 00 
BREED ss'o's ouieg wh clowsiewome meels 793 0 "0 
JOHNSON, JUN. ...ececesevccecess 765 ‘8 0 
ROTOR oe scinc cane tienscewns series 750 0 0 
MNIUIN cicacigs sg aban esa es clases 740 0 0 
Pearce 625 0 0 

619 10 0 

545 0 0 

475 0 '0 
os, SR OE ee 465 ‘0 0 
MOrshall .occcecccccesev coves eee 339 0:0 
ERRTEMON: 05i06.0+iv0creveresecces 325 7 0 
WOE. o.cie0c 0 siecle warnecomeaiovsle 320 6°0 





For schools and residence for teachers. Mr. Thomas 
Henry Watson, architect :— 


Perry & Judson .....eseceenes £1,687 0 0 
Dove, BrotherSs.......s.seeeeee 1,637 0 0 

DE isetewmeavws te sess cuweaee 1,589 0 0 
Longmire & Burge..........+. 1,539 0 0 
Wiggs (accepted) .......ceee. 1,320 0 0 





For repairs and alterations at No. 30, Arundel-square, 
Islington. Mr. Evan Christian, architect :— 


House. Porch. 
Newman & Man....€664 0 0 £28 0 0 
BOWAON, ...0c00 cee 647 0 0 31 0 0 
Dove, Brothers .... 553 0 0 32 00 
Rhodes & Roberts.. 505 00. 2510 0 
UBUD cainuicsmueis eoe 449 0 0 30 0 0 





For the erection of national schools and teacher’s resi- 
dence at Newhall, Derbyshire. Messrs. Spragg & Joyce, 
architects, Stafford :— 






BPG 66500 6scceverniwocveted £1,063 0 0 
REMIBEEY, “a civini/aisiotwre disics baie nmeuie 1,000 0 0 
ISLABSINGTON .00.0:00 000 v00080 00 997 0 0 
Wileman & Wigley..........+ 985 0 0 
PBUIUOINE ssc swoime'sic swie'e sj0's sieieree 970 0-0 
ORUBERIS vins0es0'ce/000es eee 955 0 0 
Brunt 937 0 0 

oe oe 935 0 0 
J. Lilley & Co.. 934 0-0 
A GLI ...01s: 1s co ekieweveaie 885 0 0 
G. Lilley (accepted) .......... 849 0 0 





For erecting seven villa residences at Hampstead-lane, 
Highgate, for Mr. W. Piper. Messrs. Wales & Sparks, 


ANTIQUARIAN DISCOVERY AT TaRrsvus.—A cor- | 4Fchitects :— 


WBNS sxsissweciwwncsscccend £10,991 0 0 
RUAUNID, «eine swictsin Spars wesip-aipautare 10,802 0 0 
IAL. nie Fo%e os So EGsib:aIow ng 10,800 0 0 
RGAE .cavcesestevexsecvcetc 10,780 0 0 
nO Ee 10,648 0 °'0 
Brown & Robinson .......... 10,355 0 0 
MIOMIMEL.. (c:5/cicis claire eivie sis /sinve clear 10,100 0 0 
Oe eee eer re 9,882 0 0 





For Messrs. Rutherford & Jemmett’s stables, Pheenix« 
Mr. Charles Poland, -architect. 
Quantities supplied :— 

Axford 
Longmire & Burge 
BABE hi civcviensewsseewee 


Coomera ee reseseesereees 


PERCENT eicinie slopioeeite se eiswiee iene 
Keyes & Head ..ccccreccccccse 
IAGRTINGD 556.60 von eveeindste cc 
Browne & Robinson .......... 
Sharpington & Cole .......... 5,277 





eoceocesceso 
ecoscooosso 





For supply and delivery of 1,100 yards lineal of 6-inch 
cast-iron pipes, for the Sherborne Local ‘Board of Health 
Waterworks, 1863, Contract C. Mr. C. S. Newman, 
C.E. :— 


RULES; niencainnens somsie sambed 35710 0 
Reed ...ccccccccvccccsccccccesse 316-5 O 

MMNNN o visle vere greinieincicisie ates weleaee 316 5 0 
IG OS be 0650's Leweoncenwee 299 10 0 
POE «interns esion sie meuneevies.es 294 0 0 
Hannan & Gillett .............. 290 17 0 
Brymbo Iron Company........+ 2909 0 0 
Bugbird......cccecercesscccccce 288 15 0 
WICKRLY: .< cc vines scesscwoens es 264 0 0 
Cochrane & Co. (accepted) ...... 255 11 0 





For excavating for laying and jointing 1,100 yards 
lineal 6-inch cast-iron pipes fur the Sherborne Local 
Board of Health Waterworks, 1863. Contract D. Mr. 
C. S. Newman, C.E. :— 








satisfactory. 


Baker Cee creweweveseveceeeecee £119 3 4 
4 

8 

2 

8 

0 

0 

Parker ...ccccccccccccecccccece 82 10 0 

» BOW .ccccsccce cocvecccsccess 77 0 0 
Hopkins (accepted) .........006 75 0 0 
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